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SISTER DORA.* 


BY ABBY 8. HINCKLEY. 
We though t to see a saintly countenance 
Writ o’er with abnegations, and with signs 
Of sorrow, seen and suffered, painful lines 
Wrought by harsh hands of cruel circumstance. 
And lo! a lovely face, with gracious glance, 
Sunny, serene; as one whose heart reclines, 


q Safely, on sweet home-loves; one rich in wines 
a Of hope and health and fate’s most happy chance. 


A sermon seems the stone, from text sublime 
Of true life found in life, for Christ’s sake, lost. 
Of heavenly wealth outweighing earthly Cost, 
And breath eternal quickening mould of time. 
Of life’s full round of good she finds the sum 
In glad obedience to her Saviour's ‘‘ Come.”’ 


*From a picture of her statue. 


A VISIT TO A GERMAN SCHOOL. 


BY CHARLES W. TUFTS, A. M., BERLIN. 


So much is said in America about the excellence of the 
Prussian school system that the readers of the JouRNAL 
may be interested in an account of a visit to one of the 
great ward schools of Berlin. 

The building, four stories high, was plainly and cheaply 
built, except that the floors in all the halls and the stairs 
were of massive stone to guard against fire. Indeed, the 
only wood to be seen in the halls was the hand-rails to 
the stairs, and these had little brass knobs every two or 
three feet to prevent the children from sliding down 
the banisters. On the second floor I found the office 
of the rector, or principal, a big, gruff-voiced old 
man, who told me he had been a teacher over forty years. 
His office was a veritable Dickens’ old curiosity shop, and 
contained such a confusion of trash that one could with 
difficulty make his way about in it. On the window-sills 
and desk corners I counted nine cigar-stubs, which he had 
partially smoked and laid away. A mug of beer and a 
half-emptied bottle stood on his desk, beside a little box of 


sand, which is used all over Germany instead of blotting- 


paper to dry fresh ink. He received me very cordially, 
and on my expressing a wish to see all grades of the 
school from the lowest primary up, replied, “ Wait till I 
bestrafen a pair of Spitzbuben.” 

He now began to scold in a thundering voice, which 
must have been audible over half the building. At the 
same time he started toward a dark corner of the room, 
where two boys, whom I had not before noticed, began 
to howl dismally. I could not see that he struck them a 
single blow, but with vigorous nudges on their backs and 
shoulders he hustled them, one at a time, across the office 
and down the hall to their rooms, his vituperation getting 
louder till the last one disappeared. As he came back he 
remarked dryly, “There, several hundred boys got the 


benefit of that,” and I then knew why he had bellowed soja 


loudly. He then gave me a plan of the building and told 
me to make myself at home and take as much time as I 
wished in visiting the various grades. 

The limits of this letter will not allow even an outline 
of the methods used. Suffice to say the work was most 
excellent, and as I finished with the highest class, nearly 
ready to enter either the gymnasium or the high school, 


as each pupil prefers, I could most heartily commend 
the results. In many respects the work was very similar 
to what one sees in the best graded schools of America. 
There was, however, far less blackboard work and far 
more head work. Few of the rooms had more than two 
small blackboards, one for the teacher and one large 
enough for about two pupils. Upon these sample work 
was placed, and discussed at great length. Much time 
was given to mental arithmetic. I was much surprised 
at the almost instantaneous quickness with which middle 
grade pupils would solve mentally and analyze such ex- 
amples as the following: Add 187 and 56; multiply 49 
by 17; from 243 take 65. The result was invariably 
obtained by taking the unit figure first and then the ten,— 
as 187 and 6 are 193 and,50 are 243. The advantage 
of years of drill in this sort of quick thinking was evident 
in the grammar grade geometry class, where the chang- 
ing of a given parallelogram to an equivalent square was 
the lesson of the day. The numorous equivalent triangles, 
which must or may be used in that problem, were 
handled by those pupils of twelve or thirteen with re- 
markable readiness. To satisfy myself that it was not 
parrot-work, I changed a few lines, but they instantly 
grasped the new conditions of the problem. 

As I entered the different rooms, sometimes with the 
principal and sometimes alone, it seemed very odd to see 
the pupils all rise to their feet. When I bowed they all 
answered it, and all who were nearest solemnly said 
“ Guten Tag.” If I had my hat and overcoat on two 
pupils invariably stepped forward to help me remove 
them and to hang them up. 

The principal hears a few classes in the highest room 
for boys. At the close of his recitation hour about five 
boys go up to his desk and put it in order. They cork 
his ink bottle, stack up his pens, collect his colored cray- 
ons in a box, fold up his spectacles and put them in the 
case, and close his snuff-box and hand it tohim. (The 
old gentleman’s vest and coat-front, by the way, were 
about as badly smeared with snuff as those of Frederick 
the Great which are on exhibition at the old museum 
down on “ Unter den Linden.”) Whether these boys 
waited on him from politeness, or to gain his good-will, 
or because they had been appointed for the purpose I did 
not know. 

In the halls and on the playground it was comical to 
see pupils falling over one another and endangering their 
necks, to get near enough to shake hands with the old 
rector ; but some of those who had been most zealous to 
show their respect, the minute his back was turned put 
their thumbs to their noses and wiggled their fingers at 
him. 

The seats in all the rooms were cheap wooden ones, 
most of them long enough for eight pupils, and the pupils 
in the middle could only get out by climbing over the backs 
of those at the ends. In moving about the schoolrooms 
the pupils usually ran. The noise and confusion would 
drive an American schoolma’am wild. The loud voice of 
the teacher, the loud replies of the pupils, who are trained 
to fairly shout their answers, the not merely whispering 
but talking out loud of pupils who are not reciting, the 
clatter of wooden shoes (for many pupils, even in Berlin, 
wear wooden shoes or leather shoes with wooden soles), 
the climbing over desks, all make up a veritable school 
bedlam. The only wonder is that out of such confusion 
they can bring such good results. 

The teachers were nearly all men, only a few women 
in the lower grades. The boys and girls were kept in 
entirely separate rooms. Girls are taken out of school at 
bout twelve or thirteen here, for the Germans do not be- 
lieve that women need much education, and that they 
have not the brains or understanding of men. Books 
were furnished to the pupils by the city, and looked very 
clean and well cared for. The rooms were warmed with 
great, white porcelain stoves reaching nearly to the ceil- 
ings, in which they burn pressed coal. The pupils, 
both boys and girls, carry their books to and from school 


in large leather cases which are shaped like a soldier's 
knapsack, and are strapped on the shoulders in the same 
way. Only a few pupils at a time were allowed to play 
at will during recess, but most of them were marched in 
a long line, three abreast, about the school ground. The 
teachers in the meantime cuffed along the line to keep 
them in order. 

Although this is the land of kindergartens the public 
schools seems to have very little of kindergarten methods, 
but to leave the little sticks, straws, and checkerboards to 
private schools. Private schools are well patronized here, 
as many people do not wish their children to associate 
with the cellar children, as they call the poorer children. 
The session begins each day at eight and lasts till one. 

At the back of the building was the large turn room 
supplied with horizontal bars, ropes, ladders, ete., where 
each class was brought a certain number of hours each 
week for drill under the gymnastic teacher. At the close 
of the session the pupils were marched three abreast to 
the front gate and dismissed. 

These are some of the observations made during a 
three days’ visit to one German school, in some respects a 
fair type of all. In equipment and good order in rooms 
our American schools are far superior, but the German 
teachers are much better drilled. Think of three years’ 
training in the government normal school, or seminar, 
before one can begin to teachy and then consecrating 
one’s whole life to the work. The profession has been 
called, “ A waiting-room for marriage and a ladder to the 
law.” And the fact that three years is the average 
length of teaching service in America, would seem to in- 
dicate that the train is usually on time and that the lad- 
der leads to nothing very high. 


IN THE SCHOOLROOM.—(IIZ.) 
BY SUPT. GEORGE HOWLAND, CHICAGO. 


Disconnected facts are of little avail in education. 
There is a logic of events, as of life, and it is only in 
their true relation that many of the incidents of life and 
of history are important. Illustration and embellishment 
are valuable only as they awaken a new interest, fix the 
attention, and bring out more clearly the points under 
consideration. Only the philosopher can wholly discard 
them and deal with the plain, unadorned expression of 
pure thought and reason. But how often are the illustra- 
tions allowed, and by the more scholarly, too, to divert 
the mind of the pupil from the real object of thought, 
distracting his attention and obscuring that clearness of 
mental vision which should be the aim of all our endeavor. 
I recall an exercise in reading in which Naples was inci- 
dentally introduced. This suggested its beautiful bay and 
the neighboring voleano. What more natural than to 
recall the exhumation of that old Pompeian vice, question 
following question, leading to the excavation at old Troy, 
and the reality of the Trojan war and the personality of 
Homer. Whether Shakespeare and the authorship of his 
plays and sonnets were to follow, the brevity of time and 
this life would not permit me to learn. 

But I had heard no reading. Perhaps some thought 
had been started, some information gained, some pleasure 
afforded, but it had not been a reading lesson; the infor- 
mation was all desultory and ineffective ; the thought, as I 
felt, had been squandered, the reason enfeebled, the whole 
purpose of the exercise missed, for which sad results the 
doubtful pleasure could be but a sorry compensation. Might 
they not as well have been observing the changing pictures 
of the kaleidoscope with as fair a prospect of any worthy 
results either of discipline or intelligence ? 

In the treatment of any given topic by the author, on 
every page there is much that is comparatively unimpor- 
tant, much whose importance depends upon the compre- 
hension of the pupil. It is the essentials that should be 
made clear and indelible; and if these are thoroughly 
grasped, the explanations and illustrations may well be 


lightly passed. 
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With a definite purpose in the mind of the teacher, and 
the desire, too, to induce the habit and the power of con- 
nected, logical thought in the pupil, the same event may 


often be considered from different points, and in its rela-| recited is by no means an unfruitful one. 


tion to different subjects. The character of an adminis- 
tration may be studied in its bearing upon our foreign re- 
lations with regard to our internal policy or with reference 
to the relations of the different states, requiring in each 
case its peculiar collocation of acts and events, with vary- 
ing importance assigned to the same act or measure. 
One of the great objections to memoriter recitations is 
that they leave the relative importance of facts and events 
entirely out of view, giving as much emphasis to the scarlet 
and purple of Sir Edmund Andrus as to the skirmish at 
Lexington or the surrender at Yorktown. And even a 
topical study and recitation from the same long list of 
topics upon the blackboard for each and every state and 
country is open to the same objection; the Thames, with 
the wealth of the world upon its bosom, hardly taking 
rank above some trout stream in Wisconsin, and the Lake 
of the Woods rivaling Lake Michigan. . 

In answer to a requestin a late teacher’s examination, to 
give four or five of the more important commercial rivers 
of Europe, the Thames and the Seine had rare mention 
in comparison with some unpronounceable, unheard-of 
streams in the frozen regions of Russia. Pupils should 
early in these studies be taught, themselves, to distinguish 
the important features of the state, passing some with little 
more than a courteous nod of recognition, and dwelling 
upon others with careful and thoughtful investigation. In 
the early colonial settlement of this country, hardly more 
than two or three have any special bearing upon our 
national development and character. 

Nor can there be a more fatal mistake than to feel that 
every subject must be exhausted before advancing to the 
next. Few are the topics, even in the lower grades, that 
can be considered in all their details. There are in num- 
bers from one to ten many points that demand a well- 
trained intellect, a nice discrimination, a familiarity with 
some of the higher mathematics, to discuss satisfactorily 
points on which the keenest intellects may still whet their 
sharpest thought, points whose consideration is futile, if 
not confusing, to the children who cannot give the sum 
of three and four without counting. 

To the child, the half of four quarters is as simple as 
the half of four wholes, and it is as easy to count quarters 
as wholes, by twos and threes, without troubling them too 
long with the distinction of division and separation, the 
question of dividing fractions by whole numbers, et id 
omne genus, which may be safely left to mathematical ex- 
perts and sound teachers, for the diversion of their long 
winter evenings over the fragrant coffee and toothsome 
cake. 

Many are the topics of the early grades, to which the 
advanced teacher should sometimes revert, when the fit- 
ting time comes round, when the higher principles and 
broader generalizations will throw a flood of light into 
many an obscure corner. 

It is important, too, that the teacher, even of the first 
grades, should be familiar with subjects that are to come 
later, some in the grammar, some in the high school, that 
she may so shape her instruction that nothing be taught 
which the learned high school teacher shall feel called 
upon to deny. Even in planting the seed, it is well to 
know whether it be designed to produce a beanstalk or 
an oak, and whether the sprouting germ will first push its 
blade or its root to the light. = 

In this view, too, the value of reviews becomes more 
distinct and pronounced, in bringing out the strong, the 
essential points of the subject, and fixing them in the 
memory ; in seeing the several topics in their right rela- 
tions, as parts of one connected whole, unobscured by 
many a suggestion and explanation, which had been in- 
troduced simply as aids to the right understanding of the 
subject, or as stagings for the builders, which must needs 
be removed before the temple can be seen in its symmetry 
and its beauty. 

A review is a far different thing from an ordinary 
daily recitation, calling into exercise different powers, and 
fraught with higher results. And reviews themselves 
should be varied, now consisting of little more than a con- 
cise analysis, and again tracing more closely the true line 
of the argument or discussion. A review of the previous 


recitation as the parts assigned in advance ; and the custom 
of some of employing the last few minutes of an exercise 
in gathering up the important thoughts of the lesson just 


After a careful, critical examination of a page in Latin, 
in which, for purposes of construction or comparison of 
idioms, the text has been followed too closely for elegance, 
how can the work be better completed than by calling 
upon some two or three to give a simple, uninterrupted 
translation, in genuine idiomatic English, with a due ob- 
servance of the points so critically discussed at the first 
rendering ? How slight the task, too, in the higher 
grade, with its greater maturity and larger grasp, to 
comprehend some difficulties of a topic, over which the 
most thoughtful and laborious effort of teacher and pupil 
would have been in vain, two or three years earlier, where 
the subject was outlined in the graded course ! 


WASTE TIME. 


BY HARLAN H. BALLARD, 


A few weeks ago I proposed in this JourNAL the in 
quiry : How long does it take the average pupil of our 
grammar and high schools to copy one hundred words ¢ 
In connection with this question it was suggested that any 
teachers interested should try the experiment and com- 
municate the result. A few responses have been re- 
ceived ; not enough to settle the question, but enough to 
indicate that the writer was not mistaken in his belief 
that much time is wasted through the neglect of teaching, 
or rather training, pupils to write with fair rapidity. 
From the answers received we will give a few extracts. 
M. A. Goodrich, principal of the Winthrop school, 
Brockton, Mass., writes: “I have acted on your sug- 
gestion in last week’s JOURNAL. 
Reader, and I had my first and second grammar grades 
write the first one hundred words. From forty papers 


270.85 minutes, giving an average of 8.73 minutes for 
each pupil.” 


from 9 to 14. 
Reader, ‘ Alfred the Great.’ 
about timing. 


The extract in question contained 102 words. The next 
is from A. T. Burrell, principal of South Kansas Acad- 
emy, Eureka, Kansas. ‘“ We used the first one hundred 
words from the written speller. The average age of 79 
pupils executing the work was 16 years, 10 months, 9 
days. Of the 62 who completed the list within 15 min- 
utes, the quickest time (made by several) was 7 minutes, 
the slowest 15 minutes, average 11.8 minutes. Of the 17 
who fell short in their work the range was from 56 to 96 
words copied in 15 minutes. For the full 79, I obtained 
a combined average of 13.1 minutes. 


taining by actual count 648 letters.” 
school in Chicago, Miss Meta Wellers, writes: “ After a 


to write from memory for fifteen minutes. 


number of words written in this time was 227.” KE. 


tried 101 words, from preface of Reed and Kellogg's 


ters.” 
utes for 100 words. It is evident that the experiments 


pupils, the number of letters in the selection written, as|i 


One handed in his paper after 16 min-|stops without the knowledge. 
utes, one after 16}, 2 in 18,5 in 19,10 in from 19 to 23.” |animal itself is present, the mind eagerly observes its 


form this work, and therefore have no guide as to the 
time that ought to be consumed. I tried myself copying 
one of the exercises referred to above, the 101 words, jy 
the first paper from New Brunswick, and finished the ex. 
ercise at my ordinary speed in 34 minutes. If we double 
this as a concession to youth, we have 7 minutes as a rea. 
sonable time for doing what is commonly done in twice 
that time. Certainly every minute beyond ten spent jn 
copying 100 words is useless waste. I hope that other 
teachers may feel sufficient interest in this question to re- 
peat this very simple experiment as accurately as possible, 
and in order to render the work uniform, TI append the 
exercise last referred to. This may be first written on 
the blackboard and thence copied by the pupils. It js 
especially desirable that teachers send their own time, as 
well as that of their pupils. No names will be published 
if such request is made. 


‘* It is generally conceded that a scientific and practical knowl- 
edge of one’s vernacular is the first essential of an education, yet 
the position, in our common school curriculum, of grammar, the 
only study that aims directly to lay a foundation for such know!- 
edge, has been of late desperately assailed. Some of those who advo. 
cate the banishment of grammar from schools are men of high 
literary culture, whose knowledge of general grammar has been 
obtained from a study of the classical languages, and whose facility 
in the use of language has come from being born and bred in the 
purest literary atmosphere.’’ 


THE ART OF TEACHING.—(VIII.)* 


BY ALBERT G. BOYDEN, 
Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
SELECTION OF THE PROPER OBJECTS OF THOUGIIT. 


The design of teaching, as we have seen, is twofold,— 
first, to secure the natural and harmonious exercise of al! 


We use Monroe's Fifth|the powers of the pupil ; second, to furnish his mind with 


useful knowledge level to his understanding. 
The first step toward the accomplishment of this design 


discarding nine that were incorrect, (sic) I found that the |is the selection of those objects of thought which are best 
total time consumed in writing thirty-one papers was|adapted to excite this kind of activity and knowledge. 


If the verbal description of an unknown animal is mace 


From Hutytown, Pa., Principal J. H.|the object of thought, the mind anxiously moves along 
Rohrbach writes: “The eighteen pupils range in age|the words of the sentences seeking to find the elements of 
The extract was from Butler's Fourth|a distinct idea of the animal, finding that the words can- 
The pupils were not told]not furnish these elements, it abandons the effort and 


On the other hand, if the 


qualities and forms a distinct idea of it, whisa is ready for 
use as occasion calls. 

If we make the relations of individual objects of which 
we have only confused ideas the object of thought for the 
purpose of finding their differences and resemblances, we 
soon give up the fruitless effort of trying to get knowledge 
from an object which is only dimly seen. On the other 
hand, if we consider the relations of-individual objects of 
which we have distinct ideas, the mind readily finds the 
resemblances which they have in common, and forms the 


The words were] general concept under which it classes all the individuals of 
probably longer than those in an ordinary reader, con-|this kind, or it quickly finds the differences by which they 
From the Keith|are distinguished as occasion requires. 


These illustrations will suffice to show that the object of 


short talk on certain historical topics, I allowed my class} thought determines the kind of activity which will be ex- 
The largest|cited, the degree of interest awakened, the kind and 
amount of knowledge that will be acquired. Hence, the 
Jacobus, Superintendent of Schools in New Brunswick, |importance of selecting the proper objects of thought for 
N. J., writes: “90 scholars, first year in high school,|teaching. 


No pains should be spared in the effort to select a well- 


2d Book. The words averaged 5 letters each. The first| digested and carefully graded course of studies as a means 
time they averaged just 10 minutes., shortest 6}, longest|to teaching. This is perhaps the most difficult task the 
15. They rather thought it was a test for excellence.|educator has to perform, requiring as it does a full and 
The next day on another selection the average was 7{|thorough knowledge of human nature and the different 
minutes, shortest 5, longest 11; words averaging 5} let-| branches of knowledge, wise judgment, and the exercise 
of the utmost care. 
It will be remembered that the average of certain] vided, the same diligence must be continued in selecting 
schools as given in the previous article, was about 15 min-| the proper objects of thought for each lesson of the class. 


When such a course has been pro- 


The teacher is in danger of attempting too much in a 


detailed above have not all been made scientifically. In|lesson, of presenting what he best knows instead of that 
every*case we ought to know the average age of the|which his pupils most need, of dwelling upon what is un- 


mportant or only remotely connected with the subject in 


well as the number of words, and the relative averages of |hand, or when dealing with the proper object of being too 
boys and girls. Still from a comparison of the rather|elaborate for his pupils. The essential parts of the object 
meager results obtained it appears that ordinary pupils|or subject should first receive attention ; the ability and 
require on an average about 13 minutes to write one hun-|needs of the class and the time at command must deter- 


lesson should be considered as much a part of the daily 


dred words. 


I have obtained, curiously enough, no in-'~. Copyright, 1887, 


formation regarding the time needed by teachers to pers 
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mine the extent to which the less important parts shall be 
considered. 

When it is remembered that the children in the school 
are forming habits of. observation, association of ideas, 
of imagining, thinking, feeling, willing, and expression 
for life, that they should be acquiring knowledge at first 
hand, and the ready command of those instrumentary 
branches which ure to be the means of further acquisition 
through life, it will be seen that the utmost care should be 
exercised in making selection of those objects of thought 
best adapted to secure the ends of teaching. 

What objects of thought, what course of work will best 
call into activity the perceptive powers, the power of ex- 
pression, the imagination, the reflective powers, the taste, 
the conseience, the will, and furnish the most useful 
knowledge, should be the question of every day in the 
selection of the points and methods of every lesson. 

Real objects should be selected, as far as possible. 
Those material objects which most distinctly impress the 
senses, those mental objects which come most distinctly in 
consciousness ; because these, aside from those necessary 
atid universal ideas which come at once in the mind as oc- 
easion calls for them, furnish all the materials of oar 
knowledge. 

In the use of pictures, diagrams, and drawings, those 
should be selected which most vividly and graphically rep- 
resent the qualities and points which can be shown by 
them. 

In using language as an object of thought in illustra- 


C @ tion, as in teaching the formation of a word, the construc- 
ption of a sentence, the use of words literally and figur- 
| atively, those forms of expression should be chosen which 


consideration. 


set forth simply and forcibly the ideas of the lesson. 

In the elementary science teaching, which is based upon 
observation and experiment, those minerals, plants, and 
animals should be chosen for observation which most dis- 
tinctly furnish the facts of knowledge that will be needed 
for future scientific study, and those experiments and that 
apparatus should be selected which most directly and def- 
initely show the action and the effects of the forces under 
Good judgment and great care are needed 
in the selection of the best objects and experiments for 
this work. 

What books shall -be used and what parts of the book 
chosen are best adapted for use in the teaching, are ques- 
tions of primary importance. 

A book is a record of thoughts, from which the reader 
may acquire information to guide his own observation, 
thought, or action; or from which he may acquire knowl- 
edge of the thoughts and language of others, either of 
which may be to him a stimulus. A book, in giving the 
steps of an experiment, gives information to guide one in 
making the experiment. A book, like Bacon’s Essays, is 
the source of knowledge of the author’s thought and lan- 
guage. 

The value of the book in itself is proportional to the 
amount of truth which the record represents. Its value 
to the reader is proportional to his ability to interpret the 
record, and to use the information, knowledge, or stimu- 
lus which he obtains, from it. 

The ability to interpret the record is proportional to the 
reader’s knowledge of the objects which the author de- 
scribes, and to his knowledge of language. The reader 
must know the meaning of every word or he cannot ac- 
quire the thought expressed by the writer. If new words 
appear in the book, they must be made intelligible by the 
use of words whose meaning is known to the reader, or by 
presenting the thing for which the word is the sign. The 
book furnishes the reader with the new combinations of 
ideas in the thoughts of the writer; the distinct idea of a 
strictly new object must be acquired from the object itself. 

The proper selection of readers and of the pieces in the 
reader which shall be used is a matter of vital importance 
to the child. Only those pieces should be chosen which 
are true to life, in which the thought is expressed in the 
best language, which are elevating in their effect upon the 
life of the child, which are interesting, and which are 
adapted to cultivate a taste for good reading. ‘ Words 
fitly spoken are like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 


— That education which does not make prominent justice as well 
as benevolence, law as well as liberty, honesty as well as thrift, 
and purity of life as well as enjoyment, should be stamped, by 
every true educator as a waste and a curse; for so it will prove in 


the end:— President Chadbourne. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING AND MANUAL 
TRAINING. 
BY PROF. CHARLES M. CARTER, 
Massachusetts State Normal Art School, Boston. 
Improved General Education Demanded.—Most of us; 
have something to do with the important business of so 
educating children as to fit them for the various require- 
ments of life. We cannot say what their future will be, 
but we do know that their education should be of a gen- 
eral character, meeting the wants of all. Realizing the 
importance of this the public is ever interested in anything 
which will tend to make instruction more practical. Thus 
it is that we find at the present day great and increasing 
interest in manual training and industrial drawing. In- 
deed, interest has taken such a decided form that we are 
compelled to give these matters attention. 
The children come with untrained minds and senses, 
which are to be prepared for the battle of life. Hence 
it is that advanced educators are agreed upon the impor- 
tance of incorporating with our course of instruction, 
exercises which will particularly train hand, eye, and 
mind. Manual training and industrial drawing present 
themselves as well adapted to secure these ends. Through 
their agency we present exercises which will so cultivate 
the powers of the pupil that on leaving school not only 
will the brain have been trained to act, but the eye and 
hand as well. 
All objects about us, natural or artificial, express the 
thoughts of their maker. We observe further that all 
artificial objects are embodiments of thought expressed 
by hand and eye; we reflect also that they who have pro- 


duced these objects must have been skillful in the use of 


their hands and eyes. Such considerations lead me to 
believe that all pupils must have to do with things, and 
that a very large proportion will be engaged in their man- 
ufacture. When one considers the thoughts presenting 
themselves through objects around us we are surprised 
and awed by their variety and extent. Particularly do 
we notice that largely they are thoughts concerning 
form. In one case they consider straightness, in another 
roundness, and in every instance the mind has been 
obliged to consider every detail of the forms in logical 
order, otherwise correct formations would not have been 
possible. 

The forms of things, then, present occasions for logical 
thinking and skillful use of the hand and eye in their 
realization. 

The Products of Manual Training and Drawing.— 
Let us observe the products of the manual training school 
and the study of drawing in our public schools. Note 
that they all have to do with the form of things. The 
drawings represent forms, also the objects. Upon investi- 
gation we find that generally products of the manual train- 
ing school are first thought out as to every detail and rep- 
resented on paper, before tools are used to produce the 
article. We find that drawings in our public schools rep- 
resent the same kind of facts as those of the manual train- 
ing schools, and, furthermore, some of the forms repre- 
sented have actually been made. by the pupils, employing 
tools easily available, such as knives and scissors; and 
for materials paper, wood, cloth, ete. From such obser- 
vations as these one is led to believe that drawing is com- 
mon to both manual training and industrial drawing, and 
further, that it is the most important factor in either, and 


may justly be considered the foundation of industrial 


Objects Constructed by Children from Drawings. 


training. Manual training schools recognize its impor- 
tance by devoting to it a large share of their time, in some 
schools fully one third. 

Observation of Form.—Primarily, then, our subjects 
have to do with the form of things. For no material 
object exists without form. Manifestly, in either drawing 
or manual training our first duty is to lead pupils to con- 
sider the form of objects. This, if we proceed rightly, 


' causes us to lead the pupils to know the object of thought 


by the use of their eyes, hands, and minds. For instance, 
in presenting a simple form like a sphere, through the 
eye and hand the mind perceives roundness, smoothness, 
and other qualities, all are vividly impressed on the mind. 
Thus we may lead the pupil by actual contact with 
things, by regulated perception, to what Sully calls “Ob- 
servation.” 

Expression of Observations by Drawing and Con 
struction.—The manual training school generally requires 
that every object to be made shall be expressed first by a 
drawing, an exercise demanding definite preliminary 
thought regarding every detail of the completed work. 
It determines length, breadth, thickness, shape; it con- 
siders the possibilities of materials and the process of 
manufacture, so that when the student comes to realize 
the form represented by construction he has simply to 
express by other means thought already once worked 
out by his mind on paper. This secondary expression by 
construction is the most prominent feature of the manual 
training school. It gives and requires skill in the use of 
tools and necessitates a review of the mental processes in- 
volved in the expression by drawing; so by the time the 
object is completed the student has twice,—first by draw- 
ing, second by construction,—expressed thoughts primarily 
developed by observation. ; 

Drawing as now taught in our schools requires the same 
observation of form and the same 
expression by drawing, and in 
some cities and towns considerable 
has been done in the secondary 
expression of forms by construc- 
tion. Under this head may be 
placed the various exercises in 
modeling, paper cutting, and the 
making of simple articles of wood, 
cloth, ete. It will be seen that 
industrial drawing has been so 
developed as to occasion precisely 
the same exercise of the hand, 
eye, and mind as in the man- 
ual training school; the only dif- 
ference being in extent*of appli- 
ances, special workshops, instructors, ete. 

The Tools of Drawing.—Expression by drawing and 
construction both necessitate the employment of tools. 
The principal ones employed in drawing are pencils, 
brushes, rulers, T squares, set squares, compasses, and 
dividers. The simplest of these tools, the pencil, may be 


The Tools of Drawing. 


used either freehand or mechanically. Its freehand use 
in shaping a square, for instance, necessitates regulated 
thought in regard to size and shape, after which the hand 
and eye obey the mind in expressing its thoughts. In repre- 
senting the same square mechanically, the T square, the set 
square, dividers, and compasses are among the means used to 
secure accurate expression, but their use does not involve 
as great mental activity as required in producing the figure 
freehand. The tools used in mechanical drawing inva- 
riably lead the mind, hand, and eye to depend less on 
their own independent power and more on the automatic 
action of the tool. That this is true is shown by the de- 
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pendence placed on tools by those workmen who have never 
had freehand training of the hand and eye. A carpenter 
thus educated will not rely on his eye alone when dividing 
acing the two ends of an edge at the same 


a distance, pl 
height, or placing an edge in a vertical position or at right 
angles to another. Each of these operations, from lack 
of training, obliges him to use tools which will produce the 


result mechanically. 

In this connection it should be noted that a commission 
appointed in France to investigate technical schools de- 
clared that freehand drawing was a most important ele- 
ment in technical training, and that it should precede the 
study of mechanical drawing, inasmuch as pupils in the 
latter branch invariably work with greater facility and 
accuracy if they have received preliminary freehand 


training. 


The Tools of Construction. 


The Tools of Construction.—The elementary tools re- 
quired in construction are “ the seven hand tools,—the 
axe, the saw, the plane, the hammar, the square, the 
chisel, and the file. These are the universal tools of the 
arts, and the modern machine shop is an aggregation of 
them rendered automatic and driven by steam.” 

Knives, scissors, ete., have been employed somewhat in 
simple exercises connected with drawing as now taught in 
our public schools. These inquiries present themselves : 
“Are all of these tools necessary in developing power of 
hand, eye, and mind?” “Ave some more important than 
others ?”’ and “Are there any which give exactly the 
same training as others?” ‘These inquiries are necessary, 
for economy in the way of school appliances must be con- 
sidered. 

The Relative Value of Tools.—AN exercises requiring 
the unaided use of the hand demand the greatest activity 
of hand, eye, and mind. All work requiring the use of 
tools substitutes more or less for the exertion of these 
powers mechanical or automatic action. The plane, for 
instance, is so constituted as to aid us in producing the 
Some skill and thought 
is needed in its use, but not as much as demanded in pro- 


straight edge and smooth surface. 


ducing the same results by the more primitive use of a 
jackknife blade, which in the plane is placed in such a 
manner as to more rapidly, accurately, and automatically 
produce results, and in the planing machine it is placed 
so as to work altogether automatically. 

The illustration afforded by the plane could be duplicated 
by reference to the other universal tools, also to the tools em- 
ployed in mechanical drawing. The compasses, for exam- 
ple, being so constructed as to enable the pencil to describe 
circles accurately at the first attempt. To produce the 
same circle freehand would require much greater exertion 
of the hand, eye, and mind, and so it is that one is led to 
believe that freehand exercises are of the first importance, 
obliging us, as they do, to give the greatest attention to 
the forms studied. We find that the painter and sculptor, 
when expressing the highest forms of art, work with the 
least mechanical tools. 

It will be interesting in this connection to notice the 
similar work required of the tools of drawing and the 

ee tools of construction. 

In representing or 

+ =] making the ‘lines of 
objects, for example, 
the pencil is‘ required 
to draw them, the 
saw and the plane to 
shape them. If it is required that they be divided, the 
pencil indicates the points of division on the drawing, 
also on the object, and the saw effects the sepa- 
ration of parts required, If it is desired that one 
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Working Drawings. 


les to another the pencil shows 


edge be at right ang 
, but on the object, the 


it not only on the drawing 
exact position of the line being ascertained by the set 


square, which corresponds to the T equare. Again, in 
parts of an object that are to be fitted together, 
must show the exact size and shape of the 
connecting parts. In actual construction many of these 
marks must be again placed on the material, following 
which one must review the thoughts expressed by the 
drawing while using tools in shaping the object. 

Clay Modeling. —The regularly established manual 
training school bases most of its exercises on the manip- 
ulation of wood or iron, while the public schools incor- 
porating manual exercises 
have found that paper, card- 
board, thin wood, cloth, clay, 
ete., are of a character best 
~ adapted to their peculiar 


considering 
the drawing 


circumstances. 

Clay Modeling. Of all materials clay of- 
fers the freest use of the hands. The hands themselves 
become the tools and most strongly and directly express 
a reflex of the mind. It is by this means that the seulp- 
tor first expresses his most exalted ideas of the human 
figure, the highest exemplification of form. The after 
production in marble or metal is, to a large extent, merely 
mechanical. Clay is already largely employed in pri- 


found in all the grades in a few years. 


things, but few people actually see them. The loss which}, 
these people unwittingly endure can only be understood} 


through considering the element of beauty in things. 


derlying the constructive arts. 
Drawing, as taught in our public schools, however, has 


For instance, the pu- 


working views of a 


Beauty added. 


simple box, the teach- 
er leads the class to 
see how forms around them have been beautified. It is dis- 
covered that much ornamentation consists of simple units 
or elementary forms arranged upon what are termed 
‘main lines.” Taking hints from the forms observed 
‘main lines” are arrangcd on the sides of the box to be 
ornamented and then clothed with units derived from 
nature or good examples of ornamental art. The inter- 
est that children take in an exercise of this kind shows to 
a marked degree their inherent desire to know of the 
element of beauty. This desire to possess that which is 
most beautiful invariably shows itself when people inspect 
the goods of a store for the purpose of purchasing, and 
is apparent in many advertisements of goods, railway 
routes, etc. No one will knowingly select that which is 
ugly, but, alas, how often lack of knowledge results in 
exhibitions of depraved taste. 

Light and Shade—Color.—lf we desire to study all of 
the important features connected with form, we certainly 
should not overlook the modifications brought about by 
color, nor the effects 
of light and shade 
and perspective. 

These features have 
been well brought out 
in some high schools, 
and the teaching of 


Studying Light and Shade and Color. 


| 


formed by a skilled savage. 
constructed except as an expression of well-defined ideas 


in the mind of the pupil. 


schools, and is likely to receive important development in 
the higher grades in the near future. There is space to 
but little more than hint at the possibility and desira)jl- 
ity of study of these important features. 

Who Thinks the Most.—In considering what exercises 
connected with form require the greatest thought activity, 
we think of the architect, the designer of machines, et., 
as the ones to decide on everything appertaining to con- 
struction. 

It is the architect who decides on the size, shape, and 
position which every piece of lumber shall occupy in the 
completed building. 

It is the machine designer who determines by his draw- 
ings the size, shape, position, and action of the proposed 
machine. When these drawings come to the workman, he 
simply translates the forms which they represent into 
actual objects. Altogether, it is evident that greater ex- 
ercise of the mind is caused in preparing the work than 
in its execution, from which we may infer that exercises 
in drawing may be so arranged as to cause considerable 


thought activity. It must be remembered that there is 
danger of leading pupils to blindly draw or construct ob- 


jects, resulting in mere imitation, and such might be per- 
Nothing should be drawn or 


Drawing the Foundation.—The short time at my dis- 


mary schools,—it is confidently expected that it will be posal has allowed me simply to suggest certain lines of 
thought connected with both the manual training school 

Beauty of Form.—There is one element which we find | and the study of drawing. Some of them have not been 
connected with nearly all form, viz.,the element of beauty. | 4. exhaustively considered as I desire. The object of this 
Through this element it is our hope to refine and develop paper, however, has not been to belittle the manual train- 
a love for the beauty of nature and art. Should not, ing schools nor to discourage their establishment, for I am 
therefore, our study of the form of things call particular thoroughly convinced that those existing as separate 
attention to this important element?’ It has been truly} ..jools are of incalculable value. The extent to which it 
said that most people go through the world looking at];, desirable to connect such work with the existing pri- 
nary, secondary, and high schools is an open question. I 
1ave thought it well, therefore, to show you how largely 
by those whose education has included the element dis-| th. training given by the manual training school is similar 
cussed. The improvement of the taste of the individual,|,, that given by drawing. Educators are agreed that 
and consequently of the nation, can be brought about drawing should be taught in our public schools ; they are 
agreed that it is the first step toward manual training, 

Searching for this element in the exercises and products] nq it will of itself largely provide occasions for the ex- 
of the manual training school, we find that it receives] .eise of the hand, eye, and mind, which are reasonable 
little if any attention. The objects constructed are made and practicable in the publie schools. If, in addition to 
principally as representations of elementary processes un- this instruction, we may provide supplementary instruction 
in special workshops, we would gladly welcome it. 


At the present time there is so much interest in rear- 


connected with its every stage instruction which calls at- ranging our course of study, and such a manifest tendency 
tention to the beauty of forms. Especially is this true in]i9 introduce something of a manual character into our 
the exercises in in-!.chools, that I have deemed it probable that you would 
. vention and design. | welcome any suggestions of a practical character as to the 
: first steps. Hence it is that I most emphatically direct 
pils have made the your attention to the introduction of drawing into our 
public schools as the first step toward training the hand, 
eye, and mind through manual exercise. 


FEBRUARY. 


BY W. E. SHELDON, A.M, 


THE MONTH OF SNOW. 


“One of the North Wind’s daughters, 
With icicles in her hair.” 


HISTORICAL, 


This month was named from “ Februus,’’ an old Etruscan and 
Roman deity or divinity, said to have been identified with the 
Pluto of the Greeks. January and February were the two months 
introduced into the Roman Calendar by Numa Pompilius, when he 
extended the year to twelve of these periods. The practice of re- 
ligious expiation and purification which took place at the beginning 
of this month is said by some to have given special significance to 
its name (Februare, meaning to expiate, to purify). Numa ar- 
ranged that it should have twenty-nine days, excepting in leap-years, 
when it was to have thirty, but when Augustus Cesar decided to 
add a thirty-first day to August, so that the month named from him 
might not lack in the dignity enjoyed in the length of its period 
by six other months, he took a day from February, thus redv- 
cing it to twenty-eight in all ordinary years. When the English 
Parliament reformed the calendar in 1752, adiserepancy being found 
between the Julian and Gregorian periods amounting to eleven day, 
it became necessary to drop a day out of each century, excepting those 
of which the ordinal number could be divided by four, and it again 
fell to the lot of February to be ‘‘ ill used.’’ It was then deprived 
of its twenty-ninth day for all such years, and so happened in the 


icolor has been introduced to some extent in primary 


year 1800, A. D., and will in 1900, 2100, 2200, ete, 
The most common emblematical representation iy a man clad in 
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a sky-colored dress, bearing in his hand the astronomical sign 
Pisces.”’ 
CHARACTERISTICS IN TEMPERATE LATITUDES, 


The average temperature is slightly warmer than the month of 
January, and snow is more abundant generally. Frequently the 
cold is intermitted by a period of soft, vernal weather, for a day or 
two, and late in the month the primrose, crocus, and snowdrop 
frequently show themselves above ground in favoring localities, 
harbingers of the coming spring. The wintry character of Febru- 
ary is generally hailed as favorable to health and a promising 
spring. Its tendency to change and uncertainty is expressed pro- 
verbially: ‘* February fills the ditch either with black or white,”’ 
with rain or snow, “‘ If it be white, jit’s the better to 

IMPORTANT EVENTS THAT HAVE OCCURRED IN FEBRUARY. 


On the 2d of February, from a very early date ia Christian his- 
tory, has been held the festival of the ‘‘ Purification of the Virgin,”’ 
and it is still a holiday of the Church of England. The popular 
name ‘‘Candlemas’’ is derived from the ceremony which the 
Church of Rome dictates to be held on this day. At Rome the 
Pope every year officiates at this festival in the beautiful chapel of 
the Quirinal. It was customary to light churches with candles on 
this day in England, and the custom still prevails in Rome. The 
Pope blesses the candles and distributes them with his own hand in 
the following order: to the cardinals, then to the bishops, canons, 
priors, abbots, priests, etc., down to the sacristans and lowest offi- 
cers of the church. It was an old custom in Scotland to hold a foot- 
ball match on this day, the east end of the town playing against the 
west end, the unmarried men against the married, or one par- 
ish against another. 

The wonderful, precocious child, Christian Heinecker, was born, 
Feb. 6, 1721. At the age of ten months he could speak and repeat 
every word which was said tohim. When twelve months old he 
could narrate the principal events in the Pentateuch. In his see- 
ond year he learned the greater part of the history of the Bible. 
In his third year he could answer most questions on universal his- 
tory and geography, and learned to speak Latin and French. He 
died on the 29th of June, 1725. Mary Queen of Scots was ex- 
ecuted, Feb. 7, 1586.——The last great earthquake in England, 
oceurred, Feb. 8, 1750.——The 12th of Feb. is the memorable an- 
niversary of the perfecting of the Revolution of 1688.——St. Val- 
entine’s Day oceurs, Feb. 14.——Capt. James Cook was killed in a 
collision with the natives of the Sandwich Islands, on his second 
visit, Feb. 14, 1799. Washington’s birthday was Feb. 22. [t is 
a holiday in all parts of the United States. ——The battle of Buena 
Vista (Mexico) Whs fought, Feb. 22, 1847.——The Treaty of Ghent 
was proclaimed, Feb. 18, 1815. 


EMINENT PERSONS BORN IN FEBRUARY. 


(To be used by students as subjects of biographical reading, and 
for the writing of sketches. ) 

Edward Coke, Lord Chief Justice of England, Feb. 1, 1551-2; 
John Philip Kemble, actor, Feb. 1, 1757; Felix Mendelssohn Bar- 
tholdy, Feb. 3, 1809; Sir Robert Peel, statesman, Feb. 5, 1788; 
Anne, Queen of England, Feb. 6, 1665; Charles Dickens, novelist, 
Feb. 7, 1812; Mary I., Queen of England, Feb. 8, 1516; Samuel 
Butler, author of Hudibras, Feb. 8, 1612; William Congreve, poet, 
Feb. 10, 1670; Rev. Dr. Henry H. Milman, historian, Feb. 10, 
1791; Dr. Cotton Mather, writer on witchcraft, Feb. 12, 1663; 
Maurice de Talleyrand-Perigord, Feb. 13, 1754; Galileo Galilei, 
Feb. 15, 1564; Philip Melanchthon, reformer, Feb. 16. 1497; 
Baron Trenck, Feb. 14, 1726; Charles Lamb, essayist, Feb. 18, 
1775; Nicolaus Copernicus, Feb. 19, 1473; David Garrick, dram- 
atist, Feb, 19, 1716; Samuel Pepys, diarist, Feb. 23, 1632; Geo. 
Frederick Handel, musical composer, Feb. 24, 1684; Victor Hugo, 
Feb. 26, 1802; Henry W. Longfellow, poet, Feb. 27, 1807; 
Michael de Montaigne, essayist, Feb. 28, 1533; Nicolo Paganini, 
violinist, 1784; Adelina Patti Nicolini, 1843; G. Rossini, 1792. 

EMINENT PERSONS WHO DIED IN FEBRUARY. 

John Rogers, burnt at Smithfield, 1555; Marcus Cato, 46 B. C. ; 
Lewis Galvani, discoverer of galvanism, 1799; Thomas Banks, 
sculptor, 1805; Aaron Hill, poet, 1750; Dr. John Gregory, author 
of A Father’s Legacy to His Daughters, 1773; William Shenstone, 
poet, 1763; Rene Descartes, French philosopher, 1650; Lady Jane 
Gray, beheaded, 1555; Immanual Kant, philosopher, 1804; Sir 
William Blackstone, law commentator, 1780; John Hadley, in- 
ventor of the sextant, 1744; Lindley Murray, grammarian, 1826 ; 
Dr. Kane, Arctic explorer, 1857; Michael Angelo Bounarotti, 

ainter and sculptor, 1563-4; Martin Luther, 1546; John Louis de 

alzae, litterateur, 1654; Rev. Robert Hall, preacher, 1831; Rev. 
Sydney Smith, witty author, 1845; Sir Joshua Reynolds, painter, 
1792; Joanna Baillie, poet, 1851; Sir Christopher Wren, architect, 
1723; Thomas Moore, lyric poet, 1852; George Buchanan, histo- 
rian, 1582; John Landseer, engraver, 1852; Richard Wagner, 
musician, 188: 


FACTS. 


WORDS. 
ENGLISH PREFIXES, 


Aas a prefix means ‘‘ or 

Abed, in bed; abide, bide in. 

Ablaze, on fire ; afoot, on foot. 

Aboard, on board ; afraid, in fear. 

Aglow, on glow; agree, in one will. 

Agrief, in grief; ague, in pain. 4 

Ahead, on lead; aleak, in leaky condition. 

Alive, in life; alone, in loneliness. 

Amaze, in fear; amidst, in midst. 

Apace, in speed; apart, on one side. 

Apex, on top; aright, in the right. 

Arise, on the start ; around, on all sides. 

Asquint, on an angle; astern, on stern. 

‘Ahead on track ; ashore, on shore. 

A field, in field; asleep, in sleep. 
LITERARY CONUNDRUMS. 


[Answers to be given next week.] 
The answer to each statement or query is the name of an 


. Alion’s house dug in the side of a hill. 


2 
3 
4. Makes and mends for first-class customers. 
5. rE re the dwellings of civilized men. 

6. A kind of linen. 

7. Worn on the head. : : 

8. Aname that means such fiery things, can’t describe their 
pains and stings. 

%. Belongs to a monastery. ee 

10. Not oneof the four points of the compass, but inclining to- 
ward one of them. 

11. What an oyster heap is likely to be. 


12. A chain of hills containing a dark treasure. 
13. Always youthful as you see, but between you and me, he 
never was much of a chicken. . 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Umbrellas were first introduced into this country in 1772. They 
were imported from India and landed at Baltimore. 

It is asserted that there are now 2,000,000 gypsies in the United 
States, and that their numbers are rapidly increasing. 

Chicago has in her employ 1,605 teachers. ‘The number of pupils 
enrolled is 75,000. Of these, 9,600 are in double divisions, that is, 
van attend school only half-a-day. There are 2,000 more girls than 
boys in the schools. 

In Paris there are two primary normal schools for the teachers 
of both sexes, 191 infant schools, 367 primary schools, 191 public 
boys’ schools; 175 girls’ schools, and 4 technical schools for girls. 
There are seven municipal high schools or colleges. The night 
schools for adults receive 5,450 men and 2,000 women. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


VIRGIL OR CICERO FIRST? 


Mr, Editor : —1 have read with much interest the able article 
entitled ‘‘ Virgil and Cicero,’’ in the classical department of THE 
JOURNAL of Jan. 5th, The first two or three sentences are as 
follows : 
** In our school, Virgil is read before Cicero, and immediately after 
finishing Cesar. To pass from Cesar directly to either Virgil or 
Cicero is at best a choice of evils, and where the length of the 
course permits, they may well be preceded by Sallust’s Catiline, 
and by selections from Ovid. If this is impossible, it seems best, 
on the whole, to take Virgil first, and to leave Cicero to be read 
when the pupil has attained greater speed and power.’’ 
‘* It seems best, on the whole, to take Virgil first,’’ would indi- 
eate that the writer is hardly fully convinced that this is the right 
course, but adopts it in some uncertainty as to what the best method 
would be. But when we read, a little furthtr on, the following, 
‘When beginning Virgil. I at once take up the meter, and never 
let a recitation pass without practice in reading Latin metrically, 
and as effectively as possible,’’ it wouldseem as though this 
ought to give any one perfect assurance as to which of these 
authors it is advisable to study first. The study of metre is the 
only means whereby a pupil is ever to acquire an intelligent 
comprehension of the rules of accentuation, which up to the time 
of this particular line of study are always a stumbling-block. But 
very few pupils that have never studied metre have a clear under- 
standing of the rules for accenting words of more than two sylla- 
bles. portion of Virgil read even before Cesar, for the purpose 
of teaching the leading rules of prosody at least, would save a great 
deal of the misunderstanding under which pupils labor in reading 
any prose author without some knowledge of prosody. It may be 
said, too, that there is not a passage in Virgil that cannot be com- 
prehended by any one who is able to understand the more difficult 
passages in Cesar. Let pupils go slowly and thoroughly in Virgil, 
and he can be read with profit at a very early stage in the classical 
course. But at all events enough of his writings can be studied to 
give one a pono insight into prosody asa means of facilitating 
the rules of accentuation at a much earlier period than has ordi- 
narily been thought expedient. R. L, Perks. 
Boston, Jan. 6. 


THE ADJECTIVE PHRASE. 


**Does the adjective phrase answer the question ‘ Where’ ?”’ No, 
except as it has in it the idea of location, as in “‘ 5’ of the article 
bearing the above heading in JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for Jan 5, 
The reasoning in ‘‘ 1’’ of the above-named article is correct from 
premises assumed, the premises right from the facts stated .in the 
tabulated uses of the verb, as given above; but the facts are lack- 
ing in the one most important, the first and chief use of the verb 
‘*to be,’’ namely, to assert existence. 

In the sentences, ‘‘ John plays in the garden,’’ and ‘‘ Jobn is in 
the garden,”’ the verb in each is complete in itself. The addition 
of the phrase, ‘‘in the garden,’’ denoting place, does not make that 
phrase any more an attribute of the subject in one sentence than in 
the other. The place of existence is no more an attribute of the 
subject than the place of action. 

Phrases and clauses having in them the idea of location are 
properly used adjectively to point out which one, as in ‘‘ 3)’’ and 

‘4°? of the article. The phrase, ‘‘ in the garden,’’ can be prop- 
erly so used in pointing out one of two or more persons or things, 
as, The John in the garden is my son. In this, the phrase ‘‘in the 
garden ’’ is an adjective phrase, or more exactly, a prepositional 
phrase used as an adjective. 

In ‘‘6” of the article the question asked is not fully answered. A 
question as to where either or each of the boys was would require 
in answer just the one made here to the question, ‘* Which is John, 
which is Henry ?’’ The answer to this latter question would be, 
The one in the garden is John, that on the horse is Henry; or some 
similar expression pointing out which, not a form of expression giv- 
ing location merely, or location primarily, leaving the pointing out 
to inference or implication. 

The word almost, in this paragraph, ‘‘6,’’ contains three and 
one-third letters too many. Joun G, LEwIs, 

Webster School, New Haven, Conn., Jan. 9, 1888. 


SOME CURIOUS STATEMENTS IN RECENTLY PUB- 
+ LISHED GRAMMARS. 


‘* The infinitive phrase may be used as an objective complement. 
‘ He made me wait.’ The infinitive wait completes made and re- 
lates to me == He made-wait me = He detained me.”’ 

Sense determines everything in analysis, and analysis determines 
everything in parsing. In the sentence, ‘‘ He made me wait,”’ what 
is the true object of made? He made what? There is only one an- 
swer. He did not make me, but he made me (to) wait. What is me to 
wait? Aclause. Why isitaclanse? Because it has a subject me, 
and a predicate to wait. The sense is not as the author says, “He 
made-wait me,” if that has any sense at all. Me represents the 
person that did the waiting. Me, then, holds to the verb to wait 
the relation of a subject, and to wait tells “‘ what is said of’’ me, 
and is therefore the predicate. We have then, here, clearly a sub- 
ject and a predicate, used to express a fact, and hence a clause, 
and the clause, as one organic whole, is the object of made. 
Notice the thing represented here as the object of made is some- 
thing done by somebody, a8 an assumed fact. Let us not mistake. 


Sentences make statements. Clauses simply express or name as 


sumed facts; and this last infinitive clauses can do as well as finite 
clauses. In the sentence, ‘‘ He caused that I should wait,’’ that I 
should wait simply names an assumed fact. I waited was the fact. 
This fact is merely mentioned or expressed by the above clause. 
No clause, finitive, or infinitive, has the power to affirm a new fact, 
or in other words, to make a positive statement. 

1. A fact positively stated or affirmed : Cesar conquered. 

%. The same fact assumed, and merely named, or mentioned : 

Knew that Cesar conquered. (Finite clause. ) 

Knew Cesar to have conquered. (Infinitive clause ) 

Spoke of Cesar having conquered. (Participial clause. ) 

Left because Cesar had conquered. (Conjuanctive clause. ) 

Still fought though Cesar had conquered. (Conjanetive clause.) 

Despaired Cesar having conquered. (Participial clause.) 

Asked whom Cesar had conquered. (Relative clause.) 

How Cesar had conquered. (Relative clause.) 

When Cesar had conquered. (Relative clause. ) 

No one of the above clauses makes a statement, and the infinitive 
and participial clauses do the same work precisely as the finite 
clauses. Indeed, even a verbal noun with a possessive denoting 
the agent, has power to name or express an assumed fact, and so 
may be the equivalent of aclause, thus : Knew of Cwsar’s conquering, 
or of Cesar’s Conquest. BROOKLYN, 


Classical Department. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor 
PrRor. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


LATIN IN THE PREPARATORY COURSE, 


The pupil, if he is to be taught in a public school, should be 
about fourteen years of age when he begins the study of Latin. 
Whether he should begin to read some Latin author after a few 
weeks’ preparation or should devote a year's study to some book 
for beginners in Latin, depends almost wholly upon the teacher. 
Ordinarily, I would have pupils in a public school study Latin from 
the beginner’s book about thirty weeks, then finish the year in 
reading Nepos. I think Nepos should be the first Latia read, since 
it is more interesting and much easier than Cesar. While the 
pupil is reading Nepos, I would have him make careful application 


of the rules for case-constructions. I would also have him each 
day re-translate a part of the previous lesson into Latin. At this 
time I have my pupils pronounce the Latin, and [ insist on their 
expressing the thought as they pronounce. In order to do this I 
always have pupils pronounce the Latin in the review rather than 
in the advance. I think it well to continne Nepos a few weeks at 
the beginning of the second year; and Cwsar should be read daring 
the remainder of the year. In Cesar I continue the practice of 
pronouncing the Latin and of re-translating. I sometimes give sen- 
tences of my own based upon portions of the previous lesson. This 
prevents the possibility of the pupil’s merely committing the Latin 
to memory. But my special effort while the pupil is reading Casar 
is to give him a clear idea of the order of words, the fise of the 
subjunctive and infinitive moods, and especially of the tenses. For 
these purposes no Latin author is equal to Cesar. In my judgment 
a thorough understanding of the tenses of the subjunctive mood is 
just as necessary as an understanding of the subjunctive mood itself, 
If my observation is correct, however, no branch of the Latin 
grammar is, generally, Jess understood than that of the tenses of 
the subjunctive. The great difficulty lies in not making a proper 
distinction between absolute and relative time. There will be little 
difficulty in a right understanding of the tenses of the subjunctive 
mood if the pupil is led to see that tense in the indicative mood 
denotes the time of an action as reckoned from the time of the 
author’s speaking or writing; that tense in the subjunctive mood 
in dependent propositions denotes the time of an action as reckoned 
from the time indicated by the verb with which the subjunctive is 
connected. If this principle of the Latin language is clearly under- 
stood, the rules for sequence of tenses and the tenses in indirect dis- 
course become very simple. 

In teaching pupils the use of the subjunctive mood I tell them 
that the Latin subjunctive is used in two ways: first, in principal 
propositions where it denotes what is uncertain, possible, or desired, 
and is, generally, translated by the English potential or by ‘‘let’’ ; 
secondly, in subordinate propositions where it represents the con- 
ditions or cireumstances under which the action of the leading verb 
takes place, and is, generally, best translated by the indicative. 
The Latin infinitive also has two distinct uses, Like the English 
infinitive it may be used without a subject expressed to complete 
the meaning of some other verb, in which case it is called the com- 
plimentary infinitive; or with a subject-accusative expressed it 
may be used in a substantive clause as subject or object of another 
verb, and is generally to be translated by a finite verb with the con- 
junction ‘‘that ’’ Most infinitives of indirect discourse are of the 
latter class. With this understanding of the infinitive the indirect 
discourse in Cesar is comparatively easy. 

After reading three or four books of Cesar, I would have the 
pupil read some of Ovid, beginning with his third year. In con- 
nection with the study of Ovid, I think prosody and mythology 
should receive considerable attention ; and the pupil should continue 
lessons once a week from some Latin prose book, or from sentences 
given by the teacher based on the Cesar or Nepos previously read. 
I think about ten weeks is as much time as most schools could spare 
for Ovid, and the rest of the third year should be given to Cicero. 
I think Cicero the choicest prose Latin that we read. For ele- 
gance of diction, precision, and force it is unsurpassed. Here is-an 
excellent opportunity to study Latin synonyms. At this stage of 
the pupil's preparation I would have him study pretty carefully the 
order of words, and the effect of Cicero’s choice diction. Re-trans- 
lation should still be practical while reading Cicero. 

I would have Virgil come the last year in the preparatory course, 
because I think Virgil is too difficult for immature minds. The 
f£neid is, I think, one of the choicest specimens of literature in 
any language. To understand and appreciate its literary excel- 
lence, to comprehend the purpose and plan of the poem, to feel 
the poetic spirit, to understand the character and piety of Aneas, 


Roman idea of fate and the gods, requires a mind somewhat ma- 
tured and disciplined by the study of language. In the earlier part 
of the course the study of Latin is a drill upon the forms of words, 
and the structure and logic of sentences; in Cicero we can add to 
this the study of synonyms, the elegance of diction, the force of the 
Latin period, the unity of the paragraph, and a well-arranged and 
logical argument; in Virgil we can study the form and spirit of 
poetry, the art of expression, the elements of the choicest lit- 
erature. 

The writing of Latin should be continued through the course. 
During the last year a Latin prose book may be used, or passages 
from Cicero may be given the pupil for re-translation. 

F, P. Mouton, 


Principal Waltham (Mass.) High School, 
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Way will not some one make a plea for overworked 
teachers 


> 


In 1885, Germany, with all her great universities and 
boasted culture, spent for the education of her people, 
$40,000,000 ; England, $35,000,000 ; France, $15,000,- 
000; Austria, $9,000,000; and Russia, $5,000,000. 
The United States that year spent $100,000,000 for edu- 
cation, or ‘as much, practically, as those five nations com- 


bined. 


Waite your Congressman in favor of National Aid to 
Education. The cause of education everywhere would 
be the gainer by a large appropriation for the benefit of 
the common schools. The government aids other causes 
in the same way; why not, then, aid the greatest and 
best cause? Are rivers and harbors more vital than 
manhood and womanhood ? 


Ir is said that of the eighteen million children of 
school age in the United States, six millions are not in 
school because of lack of state financial ability to provide 
free public schoois for these children. At the same time 
the National treasury has a burdensome surplus of a hun- 
dred million dollars. In the name of all that is good, 
true, and patriotic, let us aid those states at once. 


Coneress is to be asked for the appointment of three 
senators and five members of the House, as a committee 
to determine the character of the Centennial celebration 
in New York City of the first inauguration of President 
Washington. Colonel Peyton, of Haddonfield, New Jer- 
sey, has done much toward organizing preliminary ar- 
rangements for a more general celebration of the day 
than was at first proposed. 


CoLuMBIA COLLEGE trustees have recommended that 
academic dress be worn by the members of the college, 
“in their several faculties and degrees, in all places, and 
on all occasions in which it is proper or desirable that the 
academic character should be indicated.” This is a re- 
vival of an old custom in vogue when Columbia was 
King’s College, and the costiime is said to be modeled on 
the old English academic dress, consisting of morter- 
boards, hoods and caps. Some slight differences will be 
indicative of the different departments of Law, Arts, 
Music, Political Science, and Medicine. 


At the congress of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Women recently held in New York, Dr. Julia 
Holmes Smith of Chicago made a ringing speech in con- 
demnation of the marking system in schools. “ Women,” 
she said, “are responsible for an evil which is sapping 


the life of their children, insomuch that they do not pro- 
test against, yes, and put a stop to, percentage and cram- 
ming for examinations. We sacrifice ever so much of 
the force of a nation when we press the children for ex- 
aminations. Let the teachers study for themselves the 
capacity of their children. Education is not a question 
of marks,—it is a question of the development of all the 
powers ; and teaching by the marking system defeats the 
true aim of education ; the acquirements are obtained by 
unnatural pressure and are easily forgotten, and as for 
development, that is actually retarded. 


We gavea brilliant reception through 
the president,—Miss Helen Shaeffer,—and faculty to 
Prof. George H. Palmer, of Harvard, and his distinguished 
bride, the ex-president of Wellesley. The hall and par- 
lors were never more exquisitely decorated, elegant rugs, 
portiéres, brie-a-brac, and pictures being scattered with 
artistic carelessness. ‘The central bed of tropical plants 
was at its best, while the remarkable statues of Harriet 
Martineau and Elaine were peculiarly attractive in the 
presence of the throng of students whose beauty and 
merriment gave the occasion its special charm. Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Palmer were as much at bome as though 
Wellesley had adopted him, instead of surrendering its 
president, whose youthful entrance upon her arduous du- 
ties, brilliant career, and romantic retirement will make 
her name signify more to the college than any other 
ever can. 


SCHOOLS OF COMMERCE. 


In the December number of the Contemporary Review, 
Sir Philip Magnus has rendered the public great service 
by his study of the European Schools of Commerce, 
which have grown up as the complement of the techni- 
eal schools. Technical education relates to the work of 
production ; commercial education to that of distribution. 
Technical schools are everywhere ; but only in Continen- 
tal Europe are there schools to train in the art of placing 
goods in the hands of the consumer. The Germans excel 
all other nationalities in the activity and economy dis- 
played in bringing the products of industry to the hands 
of the consumer. The training in their schools of com- 
merce is filling the great commercial offices of England 
with young Germans, to the exclusion of Britons. This 
instruction is a part of the ordinary school education. 
There is a constant effort to make their youth contribute 
to the commercial prosperity of the German nation. 
They teach foreign languages ; the methods of doing busi- 
ness between different countries; a knowledge of com- 
mercial geography. America, if she is to maintain her 
commercial position among the nations, will at no distant 
day establish commercial schools. Until that time, the 
high schools should give special attention to the methods 
of doing business between different countries, and to com- 
mercial geography. 


THE PHILBRICK MEMORIAL. 


A most valuable Memorial Volume of the Life and 
Services of John D. Philbrick appears this week, a work 
every way worthy the man who did so much for educa- 
tional advancement in this country. Few Americans, 
known only for their devotion to public schools, have been 
honored by such a tribute as these two hundred and 
thirty-two pages contain. No other American has oceu- 
pied, or ever will occupy, just the position in regard to 
the public schools that he did. He was a great reformer, 
and his reforms were in vital matters ; he revolytionized 
many features of our system, and nearly everything he 
advocated has become engrafted into the system perma- 
nently. He was a pioneer, and never rested with the 
suggestion of reform. He had as many elements of con- 
servatism as of radicalism. He was one of the first thor- 
ough American students of German Pedagogy, and he 
brought to us many German ideas; but he Americanized 
every one of them. 

In this day of awakened zeal over every phase of public 
school education, there are few books so helpful and valu- 
able as such a memorial of such a life. It is prepared, 
as we know he would have wished it to be, by Dr. Larkin 
Dunton, and contains articles of rare value by W. T. 


Harris, LL.D., Gilman H. Tucker, Esq., Dr. Dunton, 


and ae other tributes. Although it is a large and 
finely bound volume, the price is placed at $1.50 to bring 
it within the reach of all. It will be mailed from this 


office at that price. 


NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL MATTERS. 


Hon. J. Edward Simmons, upon his unanimous reélec- 
tion as president of the School Board, said in a formal 
and powerful address, that the year 1887 had been excep- 
tionally busy, full of labor and anxiety, but productive of 
many beneficial results. The estimate had been reduced 
by the Board of Estimate and Apportionment refusing 
to make the appropriation to the Board of Education in 
an aggregate sum, and almost every amount claimed by 
them as absolutely necessary for the proper maintenance 
of the schools was reduced, threatening a general reduc- 
tion in the salaries of four thousand teachers and em- 
ployees. The Board of Education, through its counsel, 
appealed to the courts to settle the privileges and respon- 
sibilities of the two boards. More than three thousand 
principals and teachers petitioned the Board to apply to the 
legislature for an enabling act permitting the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment to reopen the budget for 
1887, that a sufficiency of money might be appropriated 
for the proper support of the schools. Such a bill was 
promptly passed, and the appropriation was granted. 

Well-grounded complaints against the safety and health- 
fulness of school buildings were presented by the Board 
of Health, and such changes in buildings and supervision 
of buildings were made as to remedy the evils. 

The school property covers nearly forty acres of terri- 
tory, on which are 134 school buildings, the value of 
which is $13,742,242, exclusive of furniture, supplies, and 
necessary appliances. ‘Two new buildings were erected last 
year to accommodate 3,982 additional pupils, while the 
plans now in preparation provide for nine new buildings 
this year, for 19,500 pupils. The annual increase of 
pupils in the public schools is about 5,000, and 12,000 
children of school age who would like to attend school 
are unable to obtain admission on account of insufficient 
accommodation. 

The heating apparatus, the ventilating, and plumbing 
in school buildings have been greatly improved, the Board 
of Health having passed complimentary resolutions ap- 
proving the sanitary appliances introduced by the pains- 
taking, vigilant superintendent. This year every school 
building will be brought up to the line of the latest im- 
provement in all matters relating to sanitation. 

The “ Eminent Domain Bill” passed by the last legis- 
lature, providing for the appraisal of and acquiring title 
to lands taken for or in addition to sites for schoolhouses, 
will result in a very considerable saving to the city, pro- 
tecting it from exorbitant speculative prices. The Re- 
codification of the by-laws which had become fragmentary 
from frequent amendments and changes was one of the 
most important labors of last year. 

The schedule for uniform salaries of teachers is one of 
the most progressive steps taken by the Board in many 
years. There are those who think the primary teachers 
should have the same salaries as the grammar teachers,— 
because they have fifty pupils while the latter have but 
thirty-five, they teach the same number of hours, their 
responsibilities are as great, their work requires as much 
ability and experience. President Simmons recommends 
a by-law making a grammar teacher ineligible as princi- 
pal of a primary school, and a primary teacher ineligible 
as principal of a grammar school; that the present rule 
be modified, which discriminates in favor of principals, 
by allowing them an increase of pay for length of service. 

The Compulsory Education Law passed in 1874 has 
had a perceptible and most gratifying effect in causing 
the decrease of juvenile crime, of pauperism, and _ illiter- 
acy. It costs $29.80 per year to educate a child in a 
grammar school, and $110 a year to maintain a cyiminal. 
The twelve truant officers, under the general direction of 
the superintendent, made more than 35,000 visits last 
year, returning 3,944 truants, and placing 1,322 non- 
attendants, between eight and fourteen years of age in 
school. Out of an average daily attendance of 155,000 


children but fifty-five for the entire year were placed in 
reformatories. 


The introduction of manual trainin r 
g has engaged the 
attention of this board for several years, but no plan was 
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adopted till last year. “A feeling of conservatism,” says 
President Simmons, “induces me to believe that New 
York, with its vast educational machinery, should follow 
rather than lead in a reform that seems in many respects 
radical and revolutionary. In a system as great as ours, 
changes should not be hastily made. Even that which is 
admitted to be in itself advantageous and desirable, should 
be clearly defined as to its scope and usefulness by actual 
experiment before it be permitted to set aside anything 
that has the sanction of long-established usage, and has 
thus far met, at least reasonably well, the public demand 
and expectation.” The labor performed by the Commit- 
tee on Course of Study, in determining upon a program 
for the manual training experiment, has been simply pro- 
digious. They are commended for their industry and for 
the intelligent and comprehensive character of their work. 

“The Normal College is the most important single 
branch of the school system. It is the fountain that 
makes the system efficient by its annual re-enforcement of 
educated teachers thoroughly trained for school work. 
Our schools stand on a high plane and are unsurpassed by 
those of any other city in the world ; but without the Nor- 
mal College, the system, in my opinion, would be well- 
nigh bankrupt to-day. The history of this college is be- 
fore us, its results are known, its necessity has been dem- 
onstrated, and the time has come, in my judgment, when 
it should be placed upon a basis similar to that of the 
College of the City of New York, beyond the reach of 
both open and concealed adversaries. With this end in 
view, I shall, at a future meeting of this board, submit a 
legislative bill, which I trust will meet with your approval 
and receive your support. 

“ The efficacy of the law prohibiting corporal punish 
ment is proved by the excellent discipline that generally 
prevails m all the schools. The severest punishment per- 
missible is suspension or expulsion, and it is a remarkable 
fact that, with an average daily attendance of 155,000 
children, there were only 49 suspensions last year. Dur- 
ing the past five years the number of suspensions has con- 
stantly diminished. The punctuality of the pupils is also 
noticeable. At nine o’clock in the morning the learners 
are in their seats to commence the work of the day, and 
it is not unusual to find in some of our largest schools 
every pupil present at the opening exercises. 

“The cosmopolitan composition of our population, the 
influences, ideas, and governments under which many 
have grown up who have come hither to make this country 
and this city their home, have stamped upon our condition 
as a community a character which makes it indispensable, 
that means, not hitherto sufficiently appreciated, should be 
adopted to counteract the alien influences of anarchy and 
communism which threaten us to-day. By reading les- 
sons, by history of the United States, by recitations, and 
by song, there should be wrought into the hearts of the 
pupils the loftiest sentiments of patriotism. The nation’s 
flag should be displayed over every principal’s desk, and 
its beautiful symbolism should be explained to every 
youthful learner who may sit under its protecting folds. 
The morning hymns at the opening exercises should be, 
in a large measure, selected from the inspiring lyrics of 
our country. ‘ Let others make the laws, but let me make 
the songs of the people,’ is a sentiment which is as perti- 
nent to-day as when it was first uttered.” 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THE BILL FOR 
FEDERAL AID. 

** An act to aid in the establishment and temporary support of 
common schools. 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled: That for 
eight years next after the passage of this act there shall be annu- 
ally appropriated from the money in the Treasury the following 
sums, to wit: 

** The first year the sum of $7,000,000, the second year the sum of 
$10,000,000, the third year the sum of $15,000,000, the fourth 
year the sum of $13,000,000, the fifth year the sum of $11,000,- 
000, the sixth year the sum of $9,000,000, the seventh year the 
sum of $7,000,000, the eighth year the sum of $5,000,000; which 
several sums shall be expended to secure the benefits of common- 
school education te all the children of the school age mentioned 
hereafter living in the United States. 

‘*Sxecr., 2, That such moneys shall annually be divided among 
and paid out in the several States and Territories in that propor- 
tion which the whole number of persons in each who, being of the 
age of 10 years and over, cannot write, bears to the whole number 
of such persons in the United States; such computation shall be 
made according to the cers of 1880.”’ 


‘BOSTON LETTER. 


Supt. B. B. Russell, of Brockton, was unanimously reélected at 
a late meeting of the school board. Few men have had so satis- 
factory an experience as the first superintendent of a New England 
city. He has succeeded in holding the committee, the community, 
the teachers, and pupils uniformly loyal to the best educational 
methods and his advocacy thereof. His teachers’ meetings and an- 
nual reports are highly creditable. 

* * * 

Supervisor R. C. Metcalf, whose home has been in Winchester, 
for several years, is spending the winter, possibly longer, in town. 
His study at 13 Bowdoin street is characteristic of his tastes. —— 
The annual reunion and dinner of the class of 1876, Boston Latin 
School, was held at the Quincy House, on Monday of this week. 
This class has distinguished itself by after-graduation class spirit 
——Mrs. Sherwood, of New York, gave a delightful reading at 
Hotel Brunswick, on ‘Tuesday evening, in aid of the kindergar- 
ten for the blind. 


The Schoolmaster Club fever of Boston and vicinity had a good 
illustration of its intensity last Saturday, when four educational 
gatherings were held at the Crawford House and another at the 
Quincey House. The directors of the Norfolk County Teachers’ 
Association, F. H. Deane of Hyde Park, president, Harold C. 


meeting. ——The Norfolk County Masters’ Club, Gay Channell 
presiding, discussed the Principles of Teaching,’’? Clarence Boyls- 
ton, of Milton, reading a discriminating essay, enlarging upon the 
following points: 1. The child should be taught in a natural way, 
2. Observation of material things forms the basis of knowledge. 3. 
Instruction should be progressive. 4. Self-development should be 
encouraged. 5. Subjectsshould be taught from principles rather than 
rules. 6. Teachers should proceed from the simple to the complex,and 
from the concrete to the abstract. 7. Wise and judicious classification 
of pupils should be made, so that none shall be over-fed and none 
starved. 8, Cultivation of right habits. Joseph Belcher of Ran- 
dolph and Henry F. Howard of Hyde Park followed in a vigorous 
discussion of these and other principles, the former thinking that 
there was little difficulty as to what should be done; the great dif- 
ficulty was in knowing how to do it; the latter thought the needs 
were : adaptation to the learner, exciting activity in the mind of the 
learner, and definiteness in the teacher’s ideal. The Norfolk 
County High Schoolmasters’ Club, — J. E. Hoar of Brookline, 
president, —met and discussed the ‘‘ Pronunciation of Latin.’’ Great 
interest was aroused, and the subject carried over to the next meeting. 
The Middlesex County Schoolmasters’ Club,— Luther E. Leland 
of Newton, president,—had a meeting of much profit, with George 
H. Martin, agent of the State Board of Education, occupying the 
leading place on the program. —— The latest thing in schoolmasters’ 
clubs is the prospective organization of the County Club Dining 
Association, to be composed of those members of the Middlesex, 
Essex, Norfolk, Plymouth, Bristol, and Barnstable Clubs, that 
would enjoy a banquet four times a year. I ts first dinner will prob- 
ably be on the 22d of February. The Committee of Arrangements 
are: E. R. Downs, Weymouth; E,. P. Sherburne, Brookline; C. 
E. Hussey, Newton Upper Falls; J. B. Gifford, Reading; E. E. 
Thompson, Brockton; G. M. Smith, Ipswich; G. H. Carey, Lynn; 
Ray Greene Hauling, New Bedford; W. H. Lambert, Fall River. 
WARREN WINTHROP, 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Stephen Heller, the distinguished pianist and musical compo- 
ser, is dead; aged 75. 

— Mrs. Mary Livermore has been chosen president of the New 
England Conservatory of Masic. 

— Miss Winnie Davis, daughter of Jefferson Davis, has, it is 
said, determined to make literature her profession. 

— Mr. Charles J. Sprague has recently presented his valuable 
collection of lichens to the Boston Society of Natural History. 

— Miss Mary A. Greene, of Jamaica Plain, Mass., is the only 
lady in the law department of ton University this year. 

— Miss Frances E. Willard’s plan for the purchase of the early 
home of Whittier, to be a possession of the American people, is 
likely to meet with a generous response, , 

— Plans are now being prepared for a new dormitory for Har- 
vard University, to be known as Hastings Hall. It is expected 
that it will be ready for occupancy in October, 1889. 

— Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J., having received 
$15,000 under the recent act of Congress for experimental stations, 
is to have a school of electricity and an improved scientific depart- 


ment. 
— Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, the well-known translator of Russian 


and French works. is now in St. Petersburg. Her translations of 
Tolstoi’s works have been heartily approved by that author, and he 
will provide her with an early copy of the novel upon which he is 
now engaged. 

— The New York local Committee on Harvard Examinations for 
Women has decided to ask for subscriptions to a scholarship fund 
of $3,000, the annual income, $150, to go toward paying the ex- 
penses of some deserving young woman at the Harvard Annex. 
Subscriptions to the fund should be sent to the treasurer of the 
committee, Miss Ellen Collins, of No. 41 West Eleventh street. 

— Miss Elizabeth Porter Gould, of Chelsea, Mass., so heartily 
admired by our readers, has a new lecture on ‘‘ Bulgaria,’’ treating 
especially of the past and present political condition of this inter- 
esting little principality, which she is delivering before high schools 
and academies with great acceptance. This lecture is the result of 
extensive research, and belongs to a ¢lass of talks destined to come 
more and more into favor. 

— J. T. Edwards, LL.D., president of Chamberlain Institute, 
Randolph, N. Y., a man of broad educational experience, with 
wide and deserved popularity, has been tendered the presidency of 
Mt. Union College, Ohio, and is strongly urged by the friends of 
this institution to accept. But it would be a great disappointment 
to his co-workers to have him leave his present field of labor, where 
his usefulness has done much to further the best interests of that 


part of the state. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS, 


HIS MISTAKE. 


He ealled her ‘‘ angel ’’ when she said 
She would be his for life, 

And, wedding her, he had no dread 
Of bickerings and strife. 

Repeatedly to me he said 
With other foolish things : 

**T tell you, she’s an angel, Ned! 
Why, all she lacks is wings.’’ 


But now ten years have passed away 
He is not quite so blind ; 

And, when he speaks of her to-day, 
His views are changed, I find. 

Her praises he no longer sings, 
But frankly says: ‘* Egad! 

I used to think she must have wings. 
By Jove! I wish she had!" 


Printers’ ink is one of the surest aids to success in business, but 
that does not soothe the young man who has been leaning against a 
tree in the orchard, and has got some of the surest aid to success on 
his new light trousers. 

The more faithfully a girl keeps a diary the more religiously she 
wants to keep it out of the way of everybody else in the neighbor- 


Childs of Needham, secretary, met and organized for the spring Randi 


Strangers who advertise to give something for nothing generally 
equalize matters by filling orders the other way. 

A telephone that records speech has been invented in Germany, 
but those who have heard an irascible old man trying to order a 
ton of coal through Professor Bell’s invention cannot help regard- 
ing this as a doubtful boon. One thing is reasonably certain, how- 
ever; a telephone that could record the ordinary German compound 
word would be equal to anything the irascible old man might say. 

** The world knows nothing of its greatest men,’’ read Bjenks 
in the ‘‘ Pearls of Thought’ column of the local weekly, and then 
he sighed modestly to himself, ‘‘ That’s so, by Jove; true genius 
is always unappreciated.”’ 

** Without courage,—courage of the heart,—no one can be truly 
great,’’ saysa philosopher. If this is true, so long as there are 
mice in the world it shuts out women. 

It is an easy thing to be a philosopher, but it is hard to make it 
pay. 

After all a child cannot be blamed for lifting around a pug dog 
by the tail. It makes such a convenient handle. 

There is a mistaken idea among women that men do not appreci- 
ate tidies. A man always appreciates a tidy when it is in its proper 
place. Its proper place, according to his idea, is on the easiest 
chair in his worst enemy’s house. 

When you stop to think how inevitable it is that after a long 
journey the horse and the wheels of the carriage should both be 
tired, you can hardly understand sometimes why it is that every 
Awerican citizen is not a professionaf humorist. 

Earrings are a relic of barbarism, unless, of course, the diamonds 
are unusually white and fine and cost a good deal more than any- 
body else’s in the congregation. . 

Socrates being asked the way to honest fame, said, ‘‘ Study to 
be what you wish to seem’’; but this would not work well with a 
negro minstrel. 

Sometimes it is hard to tell whether a man is firm in principle or 
simply obstinate, but the man himself never expresses any doubt. 

‘** If you see one cold and vehement at the same time, set him 
down as a fanatic,’’ says Chrysostom; and yet it may be that he is 
only the lodger in the third pair back, whose landlady has cut off 
the heat from his little room because he was necessarily behindhand 
with his rent. 

Generally speaking the gentleman who has just accepted a posi- 
tion is not a bit happier about it than the man who has just got a 
job. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— The life of Chaucer, as told in the public records, is about to 
be published by the Chaucer Society. 

— Mr. Frank Stockton’s tantalizing story, ‘‘ The Lady or the 
Tiger,’’ has heen selected as the plot of an operetta. 

— Harvard College will soon have in her gallery of distinguished 
benefactors a fine portrait of the late Price Greenleaf. 

— Work is about commencing upon the monument to the police- 
men who were killed at the Haymarket riot in Chicago. 

— Gen. Lew Wallace has received $37,000 as royalties on Ben- 
Hur, the sales of which have reached nearly 200,000 copies. 

— Queen Victoria has decided to use the ‘‘ jubilee fund’’ to 
found and maintain an institution for the education of nurses for 
the sick poor in their own homes. 

— John Alexander Duncan, Yale 1825, of London, England, 
has made Yale University a gift of $20,000, ‘‘to be used for its 
best interests, as the authorities of the university may determine.’’ 

— Dom Pedro II. of Brazil is a student of Hebrew, Greek, and 
Sanscrit. When he was in Brussels a short time ago he attended 
the services of the synagogue on Friday evening and Saturday 
morning, and stayed for two hours, from the beginning to the end 
of the service. He also had a scroll of the law brought before him 
and fluently read a portion. 

— Edmund Gosse has selected as the ‘‘ best three books for 
young men,”’ according to his view of the matter, Shakespeare, 
Boswell, and Macaulay’s ‘‘ Essays.’’ Archdeacon Farrar has 
taken a hand in the controversy, and selected as the best three 
Dante, Shakespeare, and Milton, and as the second best three . 
Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, and the ‘‘ Imitatio Christi,’”’ the one 
being entirely poetical and the other entirely religious, 

— The Plymouth table at the New England Woman Snffrage 
Bazar had a decided novelty among its attractions. This was the 
*‘ intellectual salad ’’ bowl, with leaves made of green tissue-paper, 
a poetical quotation written upon each. For five cents any one 
might take a leaf and if he could tell the author of the quotation 
he might keep it, if not he must return it to the bowl. This salad 


brought $12.58 into the treasury, beside making no end of fun, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
ad old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


A GerMAN GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, based 
on the Public School German Grammar of A. L. Meissner, M.A., 
Ph.D., D.Lit., Professor of Modern Languages in Queen’s Col- 
lege, Belfast. By Edward S. Joynes, M.A., Professor of Modern 
Languages in South Carolina College. Boston: D, C. Heath & 
Co. 1887 7x5, pp. 380. 

GRADED GERMAN LESSONS, being a Practical German Grammar 
by William Eysenbach, revised and largely rewritten, with notes 
to the exercises, reading lessons, and vocabularies, by William C. 
Collar, A.M., Head Master of Roxbury Latin School. Boston : 
Ginn & Co. 1887. 7x5, pp. 360. Price, $1.50. 

The world certainly moves. Under the competition of publishers 
the making of school grammars is assuming a phase that augurs 
well for teachers and students alike. The day for unlimited dis- 
sertation on grammatical topics in such textbooks is passing away, 
if not already gone. ‘The opposite extreme of unduly bare state- 
ments of general principles, to be clothed upon and largely supple- 
mented by the teacher, has been tried, and in most cases found de- 
fective. A middle position has been reached, of plain statement, 
clear and orderly arrangemeut, precise definition, and adequate full- 
ness, which in a delightful way answers the demands of modern 
schoclrooms. This result, moreover, is coming to be obtained by a 
new application of the familiar pedagogic principle of ‘‘ proceeding 
from the known to the unknown,”’’ and by a form of combination 
of effort that indicates a delicate sense of honor and rare self-abne- 
gation on the part of the later collaborator. For while it is pleas- 
ant to state anew old truths, discovered by others, and cherish the 
feeling of authorship, it certainly is a higher type of literary honesty 
which claims for itself only the re-arrangement of the old material, 
and is content with a secondary place upon the title page. 

The two textbooks named above are ee of the type alluded 
to, and excellent specimens of their type. They both deserve a 
wide sale, which they are quite sure to have, though, we think, in 
somewhat different fields of usefulness. 

In the former, Professor Joynes has offered a revision of Dr. 
Meissner’s well-known and popular grammar designed for use in 
British secondary schools. This the writer has never seen, but finds 
referred to on excellent authority as unsymmetrical in arrangement, 
heavy and tedious in style, lacking precision and purity of English, 
and destitute of indexes and similar conveniences. Yet the kernel 
of the nut is said to be sound and sweet. The American editor has 
evidently remodeled his material with constant thought of the needs 
of students, as he found them, and in making necessary additions 
has given to us some of the very best features of the revised book. 
The chapter on the order of words is a case in point. The syntax 
asa whole bears marks of an American, rather than a Teutonic, 
pen. It is a thoroughly good manual for use in introducing to the 
language students of somewhat advanced maturity. It does not 
claim to be suited to carry them through the historical and scientific 
phases of German grammar. 

The latter work named at the head of this article has a some- 
what similar origin. Eysenbach’s German Grammar, which was 
finely adapted to lead pupils to speak, write, and understand the 
language, has been remodeled with special reference to the needs 
of somewhat immature beginners, and with the further aim of ren- 
dering the pupil skillful in reading and translating German. The 
result is an elementary textbook that has every prospect of success. 
It is a volume of exercises, not a systematic treatise on grammar ; 
yet by means of the exercises there is developed a symmetrical, and 
for beginners a sufficiently complete, acquaintance with the ele- 
ments of German grammar. é 

The method running through the book is capital, and may be 
illustrated by an exercise taken at random,—say the fourth lesson. 
First comes a German sentence of sixteen words; directly under it 
is a translation in excellent English. Two notes call attention to 
the point to be made,—the strong declension. Then eight words are 
declined in the singular, with a prefixed article or adjective. Three 
notes bring out the peculiarities of the paradigms, and eight new 
nouns are assigned for declension by imitation. Next appear the 
indicative present and perfect, and the imperative, of the verb to 
be, with a note describing the two methods of forming the perfect 

of other verbs. The foregoing ideas are now fixed in the mind by 
exercises in translation from German to English, and from English 
to German, based upon words previously given. Next comes a 
vocabulary, introducing among other words the datives of the per- 
sonal pronouns, succeeded by longer groups of sentences for trans- 
lation from and to German, Then appear paradigms of the per- 
sonal pronouns and illustrations of their use with common prepo- 
sitions, and still a third set of sentences for translation involving 
the use of pronouns in all ways. Last is found a conversation exer- 
cise, designed as a model for additional sentences and questions, to 
be framed in the classroom from the words previously employed. 
On every page occur judicious notes, calling the pupil’s attention to 
points likely to pass unnoticed. 

Thus the work proceeds through thirty-one lessons, so-called, in- 
creasing in difficulty and varying slightly in aim, as it advances. 
Besides the excellence of the general plan, two features call for 
especial notice,—the beauty of the little extracts for memorizing 
and the fine English of the translations. 

The books, as we have said, seem adapted to different fields of 
usefulness. The professor has prepared a work with which in- 
structors can do excellent work in college; the teacher in schools 
of lower grades than the college will find most help in the work 
which represents the theory and practice of one of our most suc- 
cessful preparatory schools. : 

A ees OF THE COLLEGE OF CALIFORNIA. By Samuel 

. Wiley, D.D. Cloth, gilt top; pp. 432. San Francisco: 

Samuel Carson & Co. 10 $4.00. 

As the history of this institution forms an important chapter in 
the educational history of California, a broader significance is at- 
tached to the work than the general reader might infer. As Pro- 
fessor Wiley has been secretary of the board of trustees from its 
yery inception, and the executive officer of the college for eight 
years, he is able to vouch for the reliability of all that is stated 
therein. Having carefully preserved the material as it accu- 
mulated he has given the public accurate accounts of the 
transactions of the board of trustees, laid open the treasurer's 
books, presented the correspondence of the college, drawn from the 
annual catalogues and semi-occasional circulars, given the reports of 
the faculty of instruction, and reprinted addresses, orations, poems, 
alumni proceedings and the like, aud ali this in a manner so thor- 
ough as to delight the heart of every loyal a!uwni, and arouse in 
the outside world a helpful iuterest in the work of the college. If 
the good work which our colleges all over the lind have done, and 
are doing, could be as well recorded and sent duan to posterity, as 

has of the of California m this work, the 
cause of higher education w enjoy a popular i 

might work grand results 


— 


It would be difficult to over-praise the appropriateness of the 
mechanical make-up of the book. It is plain, simple, modest, un- 
assuming, a fit covering for this class of educational literature. 


oF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE AND THE 
LANGUAGE. Compiled from the best and latest sources. y 
Jean Roemer, LL. D., Professor of the French Language and 
Literature, and Vice-President of aes of the City of New 
ork. New York: D. Appleton 
k century and three phen. ago the satirical pen of Defoe, in 
his True-Born Englishman, expanded and reiterated in various 
forms what is exactly presented in this short passage from his poem : 
nes with Sueno came, 

pander, in search of Fame, 

Scots, Picts. and Irish from the Hibernian shore, 

And conqu’ring William brought the Normans 0’er. 

All these their barbarous offspring left behind. 

The dregs of armies; they, of all mankind, 

Blended with Britons who before were here, 

Of whom the Welsh ha’ blest the character. 

From this amphibious, ill-born mob began 

That vain, ill-natured thing, an Englishman. 

The customs, sirnames, languages, and manners 

Of all these nations are their own explainers: 

Whose relicks are so lasting and so strong, 

They ha’ left a shibboleth upon our tongue; 

By which with easy search you may distinguish 

Your Roman-Saxon-Danish-Norman English.” 

Different from this blunt summary is the genial and exhaustive 
treatment the subject reeeives in the excellent work before us, in 
which the author, discarding all fabulous accounts and doubtful 
popular traditions which are still too often foisted on us as genuine 
English history, limits himself to facts alone as ascertained from 
authentic sources and the latest researches of specialists in the 
various branches relating to the subject. Starting from the princi- 
ple that the history of a language is essentially the history of those 
who have spoken it, he traces its origin and growth among the 
various races of men who at various epochs have occupied the Brit- 
ish Iles as conquerors and rulers, and these he portrays with such a 
minute care and fidelity as to reflect their inner life in almost all 
its details, and to render it possible for us to transport ourselves 
into the midst of past generations, and hear from their own lips, as 
it were, the recital of their glories and their struggles. Especially 
interesting as such are the numerous scraps of ancient manuscripts 
in which the work abounds, sometimes reproduced in fac-simile, 
always carefully explained, translated, and commented, and ar- 
ranged in chronological order, illustrating in living phrase the social 
and intellectual progress of the times and the people to which they 
refer. Celts, Romans, Saxons, Danes, Normans, are thus brought 
successively into view; we see their ways, we hear them speak, and, 
for the time being, we are made to live among them,—and what is 
more, to remember them. The book throughout bears evidence of 
extensive reading and profound research, and in pursuing its pages 
we don’t know which more to admire, the immense material gath- 
ered from a thousand sources or the consummate skill with which 
the various details of this complex subject are woven together and 
presented to the student in the simplest and most attractive manner. 
Few textbooks have been published yet, as readable, as clear, or as 
instructive. On early English history and early English language, 
studied conjointly, the work has not its equal; and as an introduc- 
tion to the study of English literature, it will be undoubtedly the 
standard textbook of the future. 


Rev. Caauncy Gis has written, and Wm. H. Alden, 
Philadelphia, has published, a volume of 148 pages entitled The 
True and the False in Evolution. 


Ginn & Co. announce that The Vicar of Wakefield, 
annotated for the use of schools, will soon be published in their 
series of ‘* Classics for Children,”’ 


Tue “ How I Was Educated ” papers from the Forum 
Magazine have been published in substantial pamphlet form by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York; price, 30 cents. 


Lee & SueparD, Boston, publish George M. Baker’s 
Grand Army Speaker, a collection of the best patriotic pieces in 
prose and verse for reading and recitation ; price, 30 cents. 


Rosert Louis Stevenson’s Memoir of his friend and 
early instructor, Fleeming Jenkin, is about to be issued by the 
Seribners. The book will have a rich autobiographic flavor, the 
author giving many incidents and impressions of his early youth, 
re "'re a remarkable character-study of his dead tutor 
and friend. 


' Lucy C. Lituir has written, and Harper and Brothers 
ave printed and bound with artistic effect, a delightful story styled 
The Colonel's Money. The scene is laid in England, and the a 
in English life. The book is fully 
an mirably illustrated, as is everything that c f 

press of Harper & Brothevs, 


_ Mr. Cart Betz, director and superintendent of phys- 
ical training in the public schools of Kansas City, Mo., offers a 
new system of physical culture which has been adopted by many 
schools in the West. It eomprises three parts: Part I., Free Gym- 
nastics ; Part | Gymnastic Tacties; Part IIL, Light Gymnastics, 
For full information, address Carl Betz, 1216 Baltimore avenue 
Kansas City. 


OnE of the daintiest calendars of the year is issued b 
the Smith & Anthony Stove Co., of Boston. Te is in six rand 
each being a fac-simile of a delicate water-color drawing by Cope- 
land, made especially for this purpose. The designs are exquisite 
and the whole idea is so original and so artistic that it is a surprise 
to find it issued as a souvenir by a business house. A copy can be 
obtained by sending eighteen cents in stamps to the above address. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


An Old English Grammar; by Edward Severs, P : 
and edited by Albert 8 Cook, ig rice, $1.12. Boston? 
; m espeare; with Pandosto; or, 
Cassell & of Time; by Robert Greene; price, 10cents. New York: 
ortraits and Biographical Sketches of Twent : 
price, 15 cents.——My Hunt After the Captain, 
Holmes Price, 15 cents. Boston: Mifflin, & Co.’ 
ds rene on the International Sunday-School Lessons ; by the Mon- 
ub; Pa $1.25. Boston: Cong. unday School and Pub. Soc 
— 5); 74 hknoflach; price for set of 12, $1.20; 
Carl Sehoenbot . ork: A Knoflach. For sale in Boston by 
rift; by Samuel Smiles; price, 20 — : 
8 0 ane al 
Wells, 8.B. Boston: Leach. She well, & gonometry ay Webster 


Routledge’s Almanac for 1888: 5 
New York: George Routledge & coe ern 


York: Edgar Werner. 


Annuaire de L’Enseignment Primaire: edited 
rite uide ugh Germany and Bohemia. Berlin: J 


Julius 


French for Young Folks; by J. D. ‘Gaillard; price, 8 cents. New |M 


NEW YORK LETTER. . 


THE FINANCE DEPARTMENT'S BOOKKEEPING TO BE LOOKED 
INTO.—PERFORMANCES OF Boston ORCHESTRA 
AND THEODORE THOMAS’S BAND. 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.] 
New York, JAN. 12, 1888. 


At their first meeting of the New Year, yesterday, Commis- 
sioner Sprague made a courageous attack upon the Finance De- 
partment, criticising the costly and old-fashioned management of 
the books. Mr. Davenport, the present auditor, a man whose in- 
tegrity is above suspicion, is 23 years of age and has held his posi- 
tion for thirty-five years. Mr. Sprague said: ‘‘ It is the duty of 
the board to set aside personal feeling and place the pe on 

i ith the other departments, an ve the 
dbove oritielam. The at a salary of $5,450, 
is little more than an assistant clerk. The department costs 
$14,000, and a modern system of bookkeeping might secure, for a 
good deal less money, a great deal more satisfaction. 

* * * 

Our musical season is now at ita height, and when that is the 
case it is incomparably beyond any other city in the country. And 
this year we have risen above our own previously made high-water 
mark. Beside the German opera, which has never been better or 
more sumptuously produced, every week has brought us two or 
three superior concerts. None of these are more enjoyable than 
the performances of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Their first 
concert, a few weeks ago, was a notable event, and especially interest- 
ing to many in that it was followed the next day by its New York 
rival, Theodore Thomas’s orchestra, with which its merits are con- 
stantly contrasted. Last Monday evening Mr. Gericke’s 75 men 
gave their season concert, with a more varied program than they 


presented in December, and with that remarkable pianist and 
charmingly earnest young musicienne, Miss Adele Aus der Ohe, as 
soloist, in a selection that gives more scope to her delicate feeling 
than the Listz number of the last Thomas concert. The program, 
beside the Schumann concerto for the piano, consisted of Mendels- 
sohn’s Overture to Melusine, two operatic selections from Waguer, 
in which the audience had the opportunity to see what the Or- 
chestra could do in the strong work in which it is usually supposed 
to be lacking in comparison with the power and novelty of Thom- 
as’s men; but in the breezy D vorak Symphony of Monday night 
in nearly all the numbers of the first program, their fiue expression 
of the lyrical parts showed up, in a marked degree, the limitations 
of the New York men in that particular. It is in the delicate, 
melodious passages that Mr. Gericke’s performers are certainly 
beyond comparison with any other orchestra ever heard in New 
York. None of our musicians produce such rich, sweet tones, or 
as a body sustain such precision and blended harmony as so sur- 
prised us at their concert of last year, and which is even more no- 
ticeable now that some former defects of composition have been 
remedied. The second program is less severe than this first, 
which beside the vocal selection of Miss Gertrude Edmands, 
a contralto, of fine gifts and real artistic taste, who has had 
superior cultivation under George Henschel, was made up in 
accordance with Conductor Gericke’s conservative ideas rather 
than to please the taste of the average New York concert goer ; 
and was therein so much the better. It was asuperb program, and 
suited to the characteristics of this orchestra; the overture, 
Freischiitz of Weber, prelude, adagio and gavotte from Bach for 
string orchestra, in the last of which there was scope for the brill- 
iaucy and spirit as well as the subtlety and exquisite accuracy which 
are the predominant traits in Mr. Gericke’s leadership, and distin- 
guish his band from every other in America. Schubert’s Funeral 
March, orchestrated by Liszt, also brought out some of the same 
characteristics, with a wonderful blending of harmonies, showing 
in many places, as one might say, how well fused are these seventy- 
five performers, responsive alike to each other, and to the delicate 
sympathies and clear intelligence of their leader. ‘The closing 
number was the well-loved Beethoven symphony No. 2, in which it 
must be confessed that the orchestra was less satisfying than in all 
the rest of the program. Some of the movements demand a 
strength and virility for which we must look to our own bands. 

Theodore Thomas, though presenting a more romantic program 
than usual this afternoon at the symphony concert which followed 
closely on the first visit of the Boston band, reminded us more 
clearly than ever that it is in strength and virility that he takes 
the lead, while undoubtedly all who had heard the Boston visitors, 
felt that there was something Jacking in melody, delicacy, and 
blending of the instruments in Schumann’s overture of the *‘ Bride 
of Messina,’’ in the first movement at least of the Volkmann Sere- 
nade (No. 2, F major) and throughout the whole of Raff’s beauti- 
ful symphony “‘In the Forest.’”’ But the weather was damp and 
dismal when both the public rehearsal and the evening concert took 
place; and the contrast was far less marked today when a more 
attractive program was presented and the weather was fine and 
frosty. There was not that marvelous richness of melody; but 
there was great beauty and splendid feeling in the picturesque 
Rubenstein Symphony (No. 6), Schubert’s|dainty, whirling, pictur- 
esque Divertissement with its magic of Hungarian melodies and the 
Baechanale from Wagner’s Tanhauser, all of which were suited to 
the clear-cut, pure-toned, individual strength and feeling of the 
Thomas band. Our old favorite, Miss Emily Winant, has the solo 
numbers this time. It is her first appearance since her return from 
Europe, and right heartily is she welcomed among us. Her selec- 
tions were Bruch’s aria from Achilleus, ‘‘ The Dawn still Lingers ; 
and two tuneful German songs of Schumann. Certainly her stay 
abroad has robbed us of none of the old-time beauty and sympathy 
of that lovely contralto voice, which will forever be associated in 
the minds of her country people with the “‘ Messiah.” 
Thomas’s band is not so well balanced this yearas Mr. Gericke’s, 
not even so well as it usually is, and the iodividuality which dis- 
tinguishes that from the wholeness of the other does not quite do 
justice, 

iss Adele Aus der Ohe, whom we have so recen ith 
both the orchestras, and Miss Edmands are among he wie favo 
‘ar concert soloists of the season; and the public does itself credit 
the enthusiasm it feels for these two gifted, well-trained, and 
devoted artists. Miss Edmands hes sung once,—at yours 
s last Phiiharmonic,—before the New York people since 

1¢ Boston Orchestra’s first concert, giving added pleasure and 
winning fresh laurels for herself, at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
mR... Thomas concerts will continue about fortnightly until April. 
ae third and last Boston concert will be given in the middle of 
Miss Aus der Ohe’s girlish 

. appearance does not lead one to ex- 

pect such seriousness, strength, and techni alread 
sesses, together with remarkable feeling 


ALNSLIE SMITH. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MANUAL TRAINING COURSE OF INSTRUC- 
TION FOR NEW YORK CITY. 


[The following extracts obtained in advance of publication from 
the Manual that has been prepared for the teachers who teach the 
improved course of study in the New York schools, will give our 
readers some idea of the extent of the proposed modifications of 
the present course, and the scope of the new stadies to be intro- 
dueed. | 

TIME PRESCRIPTIONS BY COMMITTEE. 
Grammar Course—Several Grades. 
MINIMUM TIME. 


hrs. 
Language Lessons, 4 History, 2d—5th es, 1 
Arithmetic, lst—5th grades, ot Form and gr. 2 
6th—Sth 3 6—8 gr, 1} 
Penmanship, 2 Shopwork, 1—®5 grades, 2 
Geography, 3d—5th grades, 1 Sewing, 4—8 “s 1 
sas 6th—8th ‘ Cooking, 2d and 3d grades, 1 


No grammar class more than sixty pupils. 
EXTRACTS FROM MANUAL, 


Cooking.—Teach purchasing, choice of parts, butchers’ names 
for cuts; food of infants, convalescents; avoidable causes of dys- 
pepsia. 

Arithmtic. — Exercises in arithmetic are not to be assigned for 
home study excepting in first grade. 

All unnecessary repetition of formulas should be carefully 
avoided, 

Every form of counting, whether by fingers, dots, marks, or other 
devices, should be strictly prohibited, and the classes should be fre- 
quently tested for this special purpose. 

First PRIMARY GRADE.-——-Geography.—Teach pupils points of 
compass,—-east and west by means of observations of e directions 
in which sun rises and sets, and north and south from observations 
of the direction of the sun at noon, or by the use of the needle. 
Then teach location, direction, and compare distance of streets, 
churches, parks, and railway stations, ete., familiar to pupils, using 
as a help local measurements of twenty blocks to a mile. 

First notion of map——Draw outline of block in which school build- 
ing issituated. Teach location of places in the vicinity of city of 
which pupils have some knowledge, and by means of reminiscences 
and excursions and vacation trips aim to extend their knowledge of 
location, direction, and comparative distance of places, when prac- 
ticable pointing out such places on map. 

Have them represent with clay on the board the geological ele- 
ments and land surface and water surface, the modeling and drawing 
of maps to form part of the regular exercise in form and drawing. 
Then, when these principles have been applied to the globe, illus- 
trate by oranges, etc. ; directions on it taught, surfaces, etc., six 
great divisions pointed out, and, without names, examples of 
islands, bays, ete., such as they learned previously in modeling ; 
associate the divisions of land and water with their distinctive 
inhabitants and productions. 

Minimum time per week of primary schools arranged for by 
committee is twelve hours per week, leaving eight to be used at dis- 
cretion of principal: Language lessons, 3} hours; form and draw- 
ing, 14 hours (first to third grade, boys, add 3 hours more for con- 
struction); arithmetic, 34 hours; writing (first to third grade), 
2 hours; fourth to sixth grade, 1} hours; sewing (first to third 
grade), 1 hour; and opening exercises and intermission. 

In the reading lessons of each grade the pupils shall be required 
to state in their own language the subject-matter of the lessons. 
In connection with lessons in reading and spelling, instruction shall 
be given in elementary sounds (vowel and consonant), the names 
and uses of punctuation marks to be taught as they occur. 

Physical Training.—Calisthenic exercises to expand lungs, de- 
velop muscles,.and cultivate a graceful and easy carriage are laid 
down for at least as often as each half hour. Such instruction as 
will foster a spirit of kindness and courtesy toward each other, a 
feeling of respect toward parent and teacher, and a love of clean- 
liness, order, law, and truth shall be given daily in all grades. No 
class shall contain more than seventy-five pupils. Every proper 
opportunity should be taken to fix in the young mind an abhorrence 
of every form of brutslity and cruelty, and to cultivate sympathy 
and kindness to animals. ~ 

MANUAL OF TRAINING CouRSE.—5th and 6th Grade — 
Four or five lessons per week, twenty to thirty minutes each ; first 
series of lessons two months. 

Form and Drawing.—Develop conceptions of form through seeing 
objects, handling objects, clay modeling, stick-laying, etc. Repre- 
sent conceptions of objects by clay modeling, paper-folding, and 
drawing. Teach child how to see object before asking him to tell 
what he sees in it. Telling him what to see is not the best way to 
teach him how to see. He may be told what to do with an object as 
a means of leading him to discover some form or quality of it, which 
ought to receive his careful attention, that he may see and know 
some essential feature of it ; but he should not be told something to be 
memorized and recited about the object. ‘Teach names of objects made 
in clay while making them. Lead pupils to observe the differ- 
ences in location of objects and apply the terms used to so indi- 
cate them; also with pointer teach position, horizontal, ete. Let 
them draw letters that are formed of straight lines, and tell the 

ition of each line. Teach pupils in this (sixth grade primary) 

ow to sit, how to hold the slate and pencil; also how to move the 
hand and arm. Conception, construction,—name avd location, 
representation and application going band in hand; drawing, mod- 
eling, and representing forms with sticks, paper, and wire; exer- 
cises in fifth grade leading to measuring lengths and divisions into 


SECOND SERIES OF 4TH GRADE LESSONS.—Proceed to de- 
velop conceptions of the surfaces and faces of triangular prisms. 
For developing conceptions of circumference and diameter, use a 
cylinder, circular tablets, paper circles, strips of paper, strings and 
sticks. Wind a strip of paper around the cylinder, and cut it so 
that the ends will meet ; wind a string around the cylinder so that 
the ends will meet; place a string around a circular tablet, cut it 
so that the ends will meet. Lead the pupil to see that the strip of 
paper and the string show how far it is around the cylinder and the 
circle ; then teach them that the line around the form is called its 
circumference. Let the pupil find the circumference of a cup and 
other circular objects; so also diameters, etc. Use colored paper 
during part of exercise with plane forms. 

In the first grade there is a transposition of the order of the pro- 
cedure in teaching Form and Drawing. 

‘* In all the foregoing grades of the primary course, discipline in 
the perception and conception of form through the agency of the 
senses has preceded practice in presentation of those forms of draw- 
ing. This discipline has been throughout so combined and inter- 
woven with manipulative exercises in construction, by the use of 
cords, splints, paper, clay, ete., that each of these two elements, 
the conceptive and the constructive, form an inseparable adjunct or 
counterpart of the other. All of the simple geometric forms and 
elements, the sphere, cube, prism, cylinder, cone, and pyramid, 


with their several surfaces, faces, lines, etc., have now been suffi- 
ciently analyzed, and the pupil is prepared for their further and 
wider application. This advance requires a change in the order of 
two general departments of the discipline. Drawing from objects 
now becomes the first stage of the work, and construction and rep- 
resentation in paper, wood, clay, metal, ete., based directly on 
such drawings, are the final and great elements of the discipline. 

‘* This new order of procedure runs through the first primary and 
throughout the grammar school grades.”’ 


COLORADO TEACHERS. 
The 13th annual session of the Colorado State Teachers’ Associa- 


hrs. | tion was held in the Denver High School building, commencing at 


2p. m. on Tuesday, Dec. 27, with almost 300 teachers in atten- 
dance. An unusual degree of interest was manifest throughout the 
entire meeting and we feel sure that every teacher present returned 
to his labors with renewed zeal and increased love for the work in 
which he is engaged. 

Pres. W. W. Remington, of Ft. Collins, called the meeting to 
order, and Prof. J. C. Shattuck, dean of the Denver University, 
offered the opening prayer. 

Prof. C. M. Carter, of Boston, read a very excellent paper on 
“* Industrial Drawing and Manual training.’’ Mr. Carter has far- 
nished the JOURNAL with an article on this subject, which will be 
found on another page, embodying the ideas of his address before 
the convention. 

The next paper was by Mr. J. W. Lawrence, of Ft. Collins, on 
“* The Progress of Manual Training.”’ Mr. Lawrence said man- 
ual training is a necessary part of a well-rounded education. It is 
designed to make the hand the ready and willing servant of the 
brain. It will do away with the social distinction between the 
hand and the brain workers. As the majority of the people must 
obtain their livelihood by manual labor, how important is manual 
training in the schools! Suggestions were given as to the manner 
of introducing and conducting manual training in the public schools. 
Its introduction should be gradual and it should never be allowed 
to become a drudgery. Twenty-five or thirty minutes is sufficient 
time to devote to it each day. 

A very interesting discussion followed Mr. Lawrence’s paper, 
participated in by Messrs. Condit, of Ouray, McCreery, of Larimer 
Cousty ; State Superintendent Cornell ; President Gove, of Denver ; 
Professor Hale of the State University; and others. Professor Hale 
thought manual training tended to create a greater respect for labor 
and those who labor. It would teach us to respect the man who 
makes a desk as much as we do the one who sells it to us at 100 per 
cent. profit. We are all looking to some means of getting a living 
without working. Something must be done to turn this tide in the 
opposite direction or our country will go to ruin. The trades 
unions prevent many boys from learning trades. The introduction 
of manual training into the pnblic schools would relieve us from 
the tyranny of these organizations. We should inculcate into the 
minds of the boys and girls in our schools a clearer sense of the 
dignity of labor. 

At the evening session President Remington delivered the annual 
address, which was an able plea for a closer union and deeper sym- 
pathy between the people and the public school. 


SEcOND Day. 


The forenoon of the second day was devoted to the college and 

high school. Prof. Paul H. Hanus, of the West Denver High 
School, read the first paper, in which he considered the legitimate 
function of the high school. He said the primary aim of secondary 
training is to enlarge the mental horizon by furnishing the pupil 
with fresh stores of useful information, properly classified, to culti- 
vate the habit of voluntary attention by presenting to the mind 
suitable and attractive material for consideration, and to found and 
strengthen the faculty of consecutive application by the aid of dis- 
ciplinary studies. He believed that our first duty is to furnish 
facts, properly classified, and the best methods of acquiring the 
same. He thought the province of the high school was rather the 
furnishing of pupils with certain elementary facts than the develop- 
ing of originality and thought power. The development of real 
mental power belongs to a later period, 
The second paper was given by Dr. A. B. Hyde, of Denver, on 
‘*The Habit of Study.’’ It was replete with good thought and 
was well received. He emphasized particularly the necessity of 
cultivating the power of attention... 

Miss Celia A. Salisbury, of the East Denver High School, read 
a paper on ‘‘ Recent Pedagogical Literature.’’ Miss Salisbury’s 
treatment of the subject showed an extensive knowledge of books 
and journals on education. 

Then came Prof. J. Raymond Brackett's paper on ‘‘ An Element 
of Classical Study Sometimes Neglected.’’ This was certainly an 
admirable address. It was an earnest plea for the preservation of 
the beauty of the classics. He would have us give more attention 
to the practical and ethical elements of Virgil and Homer. He 
said the magnificent poems of these authors were too good for 
grammar lessons. If teachers must dissect their work let them use 
their prose writings. 

The following officers were elected for the college and high 
school section for the ensuing year : 

President—H. A. Howe, Denver. 

Secretary—Miss E. A. Hayward, Denver. 

Executive Committee—E. L. Byington, Colorado Springs; J. O. 
Churchill, Cheyenne; and J. R. Brackett, Boulder. 


Afternoon. 

The first paper in the afternoon was given by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Davis, of Boulder ; topic, ‘‘ Primary Reading.’’ Mrs. Davis advo- 
cated the use of what might be termed the combined method in 
teaching beginners to read, embracing the best points of the vari- 
ous methods in use. “‘ Facial expression,’’ she said, ‘‘ is an important 
factor in teaching children. The interest of the class is measured 
by the interest of the teacher.” : 

Mr. J. O. Churchill, of Cheyenne, gave a paper on ‘‘ Entertain- 
ment vs. Instruction,’’ which was one of the best papers read before 
the association. Mr. Churchill said: ‘‘Our school buildings and 
appliances are almost perfect ; our school system is indeed magnifi- 
cent. It is a correct principle to make instruction attractive, but 
this principle has been given a wrong interpretation. Many teach- 
ers are doing too much for their pupils. Children will not find 
everything easy. Easy exercises cannot develop brain power. 
Pupils must think, Talking is not teaching. Entertainment is 
not instraction. Ifa boy is never given anything which he can 
not do, hé will not do all he can do.” : } $ 

Supt. A. B. Copeland of Greeley opened the discussion. Pupils 
should get acute and accurate conceptions of things, and he would 
have them get a thorough understanding of the subject in hand. 
Pupils should sometimes be given work which they could not do. 
Work is not lost even if the end sought is not obtained. 


Professot Shattuck said the wisdom of the age is locked up in the 


printed page. Books are not to be despised for the more simplified 
methods of instruction of modern times. 

Professor Hale thought the lecture system was being abused. 
Tell a Jittle and have your pupils find out the rest. 

Mr. W. F. Bybee of Jalesburg next read a paper on ‘‘ The Vil- 
lage School Problem,’’ in which he considered its importance, the 
course of study to be pursued, and the difficulties of village school 
principals, 

The discussion was led by C. H. Frowine of Manitou, followed by 
J. H. Freeman of Canon City, J. S. Smith of Fairplay, J. P. Jack- 
son of Colorado City, and others. This subject provoked more dis- 
cussion probably than any other. A special meeting of village 
teachers was called at one o’clock Thursday, when the question of 
providing advanced work for the village schools was considered, 
Many county superintendents and village teachers were present at 
this meeting, and the opinion seemed to prevail that at least one or 
two years of high school work should be introduced in the village 
schools, The course to be pursued so far as it went should be 
equal to that of the best high schools in the state. 

Mr. J. H. Matthews’ paper on ‘‘ The Teacher an Inspiration to 
his Pupils,’’ closed the exercises for the afternoon. 

_ The president announced the following committees for the ensu- 
ing year : 

Resolutions—Paul H. Hanus, Denver; Miss Kate McLeod, Central ; 
A ie Julesburg; Miss R. E. Kenwill, Walsenburg; J. H. Con- 
Hinande~0. V. Parker, Denver; J. H. Matthews, Castle Rock; Mi 
Belle Miner, Canon; Mrs. Elizabeth Davis, Boulder; Mr. E. E. 

Kitehen, Alamosa. 

Nominations— J. 8. MeClurg, Pueblo ; Mrs. R. H. Beggs, Denver; 
Miss A. B. Coates, Greeley ; B. R. Gass, Durango; W.T. Eddinfield, 
Idaho Springs. 

School Law— Superintendent, L. Sr Cornell; President. H. M. Hale, 
Boulder; A. D, Sheppard, Denver ; J. 8. Smith, Fairplay; David 
Boyd, Greeley. 


Tuirp Day. 


Thursday afternoon was occupied by the county superintendents’ 
section. The session was opened by an address by Hon. L. S. 
Cornell, state superintendent of public instruction. Mr. Cornell 
said the present educational life and prosperity manifiested through- 
out the state is largely due to the increased activity in this depart- 
ment of school work. County organizations have brought the 
teachers together, and inspired them with new zeal, and by this 
means more uniformity of work has also been secured. Only six- 
teen out of the forty-two county superintendents were re-elected. 
To him this seemed unfortunate, but these changes are made by the 
people, and we must submit and make the best of it. 

W. H. MecCreery, superintendent of schools for Larimer County, 
read a practical and suggestive paper on ‘‘ Grading Teachers’ Exami- 
nation Papers.’’ 

The next paper on ‘‘ County Educational Meetings and Their 
Value,’’ was given by Superintendent Smith of Jefferson County. 

The discussion of this paper was led by Superintendent Freeman 
of Canon City. Mr. Freeman said Colorado is doing nobly in 
county educational meetings. Twenty-five of the counties in the 
state were holding meetings, and were doing it voluntarily, as the 
state laws did not compel them to do so. In Indiana and Michi- 
gan and many of the older states teachers are compelled to hold 
county meetings. We of Colorado hold them of our own accord. 
We are just this far ahead of Indiana and Michigan. 

Supt. Henry Bowman of Clear Creek County read an interesting 

vow on **The County Superintendent’s Relation to the Country 
5. 
Afternoon. 


Miss Mary Edmunds read the first paper ; Topic, ‘‘ Elementary 
Science in Schools.’’ 

All were anxious to hear President Aaron Gove.of the National 
Educational Association. Mr. Gove said the National Teachers’ 
Association was organized about thirty years ago by a few eastern 
schoolmasters. It had held twenty-six meetings, and the growth 
of the association had been wonderful. Meetings had been held at 
Atlanta, at Minneapolis, at St. Louis, at Boston, at Chicago, and 
elsewhere, and now it was proposed to meet at San Francisco. 
The association had been cordially invited to go to that city. The 
object of the National Association was more social than otherwise. 
It was designed to bring people together who live on the same level, 
to humanize and harmonize all the teachers and schoolmen in the 
Union. Mr. Gove said there was a movement now on foot in Cali- 
fornia which he thought would be consummated in providing every 
lady teacher who should join the excursion with entertainment free 
of charge. He told them that California was a land of the most 
boundless hospitality, that the leading citizens had offered to put in 
bank any sum of money that he might think necessary for the en- 
tertainment of the association. He said Colorado and California 
were nearer akin than any other states in the Union, and that the 
old frontier hospitality still prevailed. The speaker impressed 
upon the minds of his hearers the necessity of organization for the 
trip to San Francisco. He told the teachers to leave their schools 
behind them, and never to mention them while traveling on this 
magnificent pleasure trip. He said the Association would accept 
the invitation to the Yosemite and to the Big Trees. Speaking of 
the people of California, ‘‘ they want to shake hands with us across 
the Sierras,’’ he said. In fact Mr. Gove said so many pleasant 
things that his audience forgot the weariness of the school year, and 
imagined itself already en route to the land of fruit and flowers. 
Mr. Gove thought the main expense of the outing might be esti- 
mated at $75. 

Prof. R. H. Beggs of Denver was appointed a committee of one, 
to organize the excursion. 

Miss Kate Bartlett of Canon City read a commendable paper on 
** Primary Geography.’’ 

Then Mr. G. B. Long of Denver | a a paper entitled 
** The Unconscious Powers of the Mind.” 

The closing paper was by Mrs. Cornelia Miles of Denver, on 
‘* Hobbies’’ which she treated in an original and very entertain- 
ing manner. 

The officers for the ensuing year are : 

President. —E. C. Stevens, Central. 

Vice-President.—C. V. Parker, Denver. 

Secretary.—Miss A. L. Nutter, Pueblo. 

Treasurer.—J. C. Lattack, Denver. 

The association adjourned to meet in San Francisco, July 18. 


— A teacher is not one who merely knows the authorized studies 
of the school he is to teach, and the proper methods of teaching 
them. A true teacher apprehends the laws of the human soul, and 
so strives to teach and train the pupil that his physical, mental, and 
moral life shall be in accordance with those laws, A true teacher 
is a genuine reformer.—Professor Greenough. 


— Many a child first conceives the idea of the beautiful from bis 
school surroundings, and obtains his first idea of the refinements of 
life from his observation of his teacher’s conduct and his associa- 
tion with his school-fellows who have been more fortunate in their 


| 
i 
hal 
parts. 
home surroundings and training; and it is in the school that he be- 
gine to reach toward the higher life which ig the result of true 
education, —Mra, S, Winchell, 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


INDIANA 


COLLEGE ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Indiana College Association was held 
at the New Denison Hotel, December 26 and 27. W. W. Parsons, 
president of the Indiana State Normal School, was president, and 
Professor Stanley Coulter of Pardue acted as secretary. All of 
the colleges of the state were represented in the meeting except 
After a report from the treasurer and the appointment of 
one or two committees, the association began earnest work. me 
The first paper was entitled * Biology in the College Course, 
by Professor Hargitt of Moore’s Hill, The paper maintained that 
this study is an important educational factor, and should be given 
as much space in regular courses as is proportioned to any other one 
study. Enough of biology should be prescribed in order to make 
the student familiar with the principal facts and methods of the 
science. 

In the disenssion that followed no adverse criticism was offered. 
Prof. J. M. Coulter of Wabash College, particularly, gave the views 
expressed in the paper his support. . 

*'The Educational Value of the Classies’’? was an exhaustive 
paper by Prof. Thomas J. Bassett of DePauw University. He 
maintained that Greek and Latin, after fair trial, must be kept in 
preparatory schools in order to insure the most satisfactory work 
in college. A thorough knowledge of the classical languages is a 
great help to the scientist. The classies lay a foundation for a 
mastery of modern languages, especially French, Spanish, and 
Italian. No studies are superior tp the classics for calling into play 
all the faculties of the mind. The discussion was carried forward 
with a good degree of earnestness by some five or six members of 
the association. 

The evening session opened with a paper upon “* Hetheties,”” by 
Mary Edith Orr, professor of art in Coates College. ‘The reader 
accounted for the want of interest in art in America by lack of 
public monumental works, by diversion of energies to the acqui- 
sition of money, and by the ieonoelastic religionists who were its 
first settlers. ‘I'he low taste of the publie at large in such matters 
was to be explained by the ignoring of «rt in the colleges pretend- 
ing to give a liberal education. 

Presidents Martin of DePauw, and Smart of Pardae, in the dis- 
enssions that followed, attested the value of such training, and 
expressed the belief that it would soon become a necessary part in 
ali institutions for higher education. 

The president of Hartsville College, C. H. Kiracofe, spoke next 
upon ** The Relations of the Church and the State in the Work of 
Edueation.”’ Ue held that elementary instruction should be under 
the control of the state, and that collegiate education should be 
carried out in denominational colleges, but the state should have 
the direction of advanced or special training. The denominational 
colleges would reccive a student at an age when it is especially de- 
sirable fur him to receive moral instruction. For special training 
the state is more able to provide adequate facilities than the de- 


two. 


nominational colleges. 

President W.W. Parsons closed the exercises of the evening with 
a paper entitled ‘ Metaphysics as a Necessary Study in Higher Edu- 
cation.”’ The speaker argued that general education seeks the 
complete emancipation of the individual, through self-effort and 
avtivity, from every bias and trammel of nature. It proposes to 
make clear, accurate thinkers, and resolute, principled doers, and 
in this work metaphysies carries the student into a range of pure 
thought which takes the place of perception, conception, and ordi- 
nary logical processes. Le then developed the four phases of meta- 
physical stndy as seen in psychology, logie, ethics, and philosophy 
proper. ‘These studies should have a place in a course of general 
iusivuction designed to transform man as a product of nature into a 
free, rational, truly ethical, and spiritual being. 

The second day of the association was opened with a paper by 
Prof. J. W. Monerief, of Franklin College, on ** The Laboratory 
Method in Teaching History.”? Textbooks should be used in the 
preparatory and lower grades of the college course, but the upper 
classes should be assigned topics of local or national importance for 
independent work, Students should collect data from all sources, 
and draw therefrom their own conclusions. He uses this method 
with enccess. The discussion of the paper was animated and 
peneral. 

In his treatment of ‘‘ Descriptive Geometry as a Disciplinary 
Study,’? Prof. C. A. Waldo, of the Rose Polytechnic Institute, said 
that instruction in algebra and arithmetic, the geometry of ex- 
tension, was given at the expense of geometry relating to form and 
shape, which was finely descriptive. ‘The latter enabled one to 
conceive of an object betore it existed, and therefore it was valuable 
in cultivating the imagination. 

** College Professors and their Methods’? was the subject of a 
vigorous review by Prof. J. M. Coulter, of Wabash College. ‘The 
question is, Llow can our work be done best with the means at our 
command? Methods are often suggested which are simply im- 
possible in an Indiana college. ‘The successful teacher is, in him- 
self, his pupil's best opportunity. ‘‘I am becoming somewhat 
tired,’ he said, *‘ of haying people speak of buildings, collections, 
libraries, laboratories, and so on, and so on, as showing what great 
advantages a young man must enjey who goes to so richly endowed 
an institution. All these are as nothing in comparison with the 
question, Who are your men? It takes men to make a college, 
and not buildings. The modern professor must be trained to teach 
one thing. Because he has had a medical, legal, or theological 
training it does not follow that he is able to fill any chair in a col- 
lege, ‘Lextbook, lecture, and laboratory work must be used together 
with the predominance in favor of the last mentioned.” 

Prof. O. J. Craig, of Purdue University, considered the subject 
of ** College Discipline.’’ A student should be held personally 
accountable for his actions, and if he persists in keeping himself 
out of harmony with the government of the institution he should 
be excluded from it. Colleges are not designed as reformatory in- 
stitutions. Teachers should hold themselves as examples to their 
students. 

Protessor Carhart of De Pauw, insisted that professors in colleges 
are responsible for the kind of discipline found therein, and that 
students well know how far it may be safe to go in disregarding 
rales and regulations. 

President J. J. Mills, of Earlham College, began the afternoon 
session with an interesting paper on ‘‘ Sociology as a College Study,.”’ 

This department of work has been greatly neglected in Indiana, 
at least, although it is evident that the relation of man to man is 


more important than the relation of man to the mollusk ur yr 
The materials are at hand in church, school, 
family for the proper study of this subject. 

Church and Science,” Prof. O. P. Hay, of But- 
ler University, said there was a conflict between the two, ~~ a 
ing could be gained by asserting there was not. So long as now 
edge of science is as imperfect as it is now, and religion is coverec 
with superstitions, the conflict will continue. He cited numerous 
historical incidents to sustain his proposition, and maintained that 
the church should keep its hands off science, and that science 
should let the church alone. When either assailed the other it 
should be rebuked. This paper led to a general discussion, in 
which the supporters and opposers of Professor Hay’s ideas were 
about equally divided. 

Dr. J. S. Kingsley, of the Indiana University, read a paper on 
‘Collegiate Instruction in Biology,” in which he held that the 
great cause of its minor place in collegiate courses is in getting men 
to teach it who are not competent. The error is common in secur- 
ing men who lean to particular denominations, and men of broad 
and general culture. Often men of this class are so broad that 
they are shallow. Religious opinions ought not to influence any 
one in this study, but the instructor should be of a strong moral 
tone. Religion has nothing to do with biology. Scientific teach- 
ing is neither theistic nor atheistic, and biology deals with life as it 
is. It does not ask whence man comes. When the soul leaves the 
body this science is done with man. 7 

The American Association for the Advancement of Science was 
invited to Indianapolis in 1889, and Messrs. Jordan, Butler, and 
John were appointed to make arrangements for the meeting. The 
officers for the next year are as follows: 

President—J. H. Smart, of Pardue. 

Vice-President—C. H. Kiracofe, Hartsville College. 

Secretary—C. W. Hargitt, Moore’s Hill. 

Treasurer—C. A. Waldo, Rose Polytechnic Institute. 


VILLAGE AND COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


The village and country school teachers, as a branch of the Indi- 
ana State Association, met at 2 p. m., Dee, 27, at Plymouth Church, 
with an attendance of seventy-five members. James H. Henry, 
superintendent of Morgan County, and W. S. Ellis, superintendent 
of Madison County, acted as president and secretary respectively. 

The first speaker, Mr. E. A. P. Haynes, of Clinton County. dis- 
cussed a *‘ High School Course of Study for Township and Village 
Schools.’’ He would bring the high school to the people, and thus 
double the productive power of the laboring classes. The universal 
demand for higher education can only be met when the high school 
shall be located as conveniently to the masses as the district school. 

* Music in the Public Schools’’ was the subject of a good paper 
by Professor Reese, of Cambridge City. The study of music is re 
fining in its influence, and a safeguard against disorder. It strength- 
ens the memory and conduces to general good health. At public 
expense much talent would be developed which must otherwise re- 
main dormant. 

T. E. Little, of Knox County, then read a paper on ‘‘ General 
Exercises a Means of General Culture.’”’ The speaker took the 
ground that the horizon of every-day school life ought to be broad- 
ened by glimpses into the field of general history and instructive 
talks upon general truths in plant and animal life. The paper was 
well received, and was followed by the usual discussion, 

The session of the day closed with the appointment of an Execu- 
‘ive Committee for the ensuing year, with W. D. Robinson, of 
Madison County, chairman. 

Superintendent Goodman read the first paper at the morning ses- 
sion, discussing the question of ‘* Township Libraries,’’ which was 
well received. 

Prof. L. S. Thompson, of Pardue University, followed with a 
talk on “ Elementary Drawing in the Common Schools.’’ He 
showed what could be done, and one way to do it, illustrating his 
exercise with a number of practical examples. 

W. A. Bell of the School Journal, W. S. Ellis, J. H. Henry, and 
B. F. Wissler further discussed the questions involved. 

On motion, the following officers were elected : 

President—W., Etlis, Madison County. 

Vice-President—One from each Congressional District of the 
state. 

Secreta y—Grace A. Rowley. 

Executive Committee—James H. Henry, Martinsville, chairman. 


HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


One hundred members were present at the meétings of the high 
school teachers. A part of the program was determined by compe- 
tition, a large number of papers having been presented to a Com- 
mittee of Award. The successful contestants were Lillie J. Martin 
of the Indianapolis High School, W. E. Henry of the Pera High 
School, and S. E. Harwood, superintendent Attica Schools. 

The first paper was read by Mr. Harwood, on “ Efficiency of the 
Commi:sioned High Schools.”’ A small per cent. of the best grad- 
uates from the high school attend college. Many poor students 
attend college and lower the average of scholarship. The standard 
for commissioning our high schools should be raised, and prepara- 
tory schools in connection with colleges should be abandoned, since 
they are enemies to thorough work in the high schools and to col- 
lege discipline. 

Principal Grant thought that more pupils enter college from the 
High School because fail than ther grad- 
uate. 

W. E. Henry read a competitive paper on “‘ Literature in the 
High Sehool.”” He thought that hates should not only be 
taught as a language study, but also as a fine art. 

This paper was discussed at length by T. H. Dunn, G. F. Ken- 
aston, D. K. Goss, and others. 

The last competitive paper was given by Miss Martin, on ‘‘ Plant 
Chemistry in the High School.”” The speaker said that where 
chemistry is taught the analysis of plants interests and encourages 
original research upon the part of the student, —something very de- 
sirable, but which inorganic chemistry fails to secure. The paper 
dwelt largely upon the proper method of arranging a laboratory, 
and the course of analysis to be pursued. Although dealing almost 
entirely with technical matters, the speaker was followed with the 

ra. Lois G. Hufford, of Indianapolis, read an interestin 
on ** Teaching Literature.”” The thought that a 
in order to be a true guide, must be able to sympathize with his 
pupils. A knowledge of English history is essential to an under- 
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INSTITUTE INSTRUCTORS’ ASSOCIATION. 
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After some general discussion, W. WwW. Parsons, of the State Nor- 
mal School, read a very interesting and instructive paper on Edu- 
cational Science as it Should be Presented in County Institutes.’ 
He presented some new views as to the kind of instruction that 
should characterize institutes. 

The paper was very generally discussed by those present. 

Prof. Arnold Tompkins also favored the meeting with a paper 
on ‘Rational Presentation of Methods in County Institutes. It 
contained many valuable suggestions to those doing institute work, 
and drew out a general and interesting discussion of how certain 
topics should be presented in order that the teachers might receive 
the greatest benefit possible from the instruction. 4 

Among those taking prominent part in the discussions may be 
mentioned Profs. C. W. Hodgin of Richmond, L. 8. Thompson of 
Lafayette, L. H. Jones of Indianapolis, Jos, Carhart of Green- 


castle, and Mrs. Dennis of Richmond. 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 


This association has developed within the past three years from 
a small beginning to a membership of more than two hundred ama- 
teur and professional scientists. Almost every division of science 
is well represented by a large number of investigators. The 
annual meeting was held in Indianapolis, December 28, 29, and 30, 
The papers were more than fifty in number, and were treated, as a 
rule, in a masterly manner by specialists. The discussions went to 
the very root of things, and were exceptionally critical and in- 
structive. The officers for the ensuing year are as follows : 


President—J. P. D. John, of DePauw. 

Vice presidents —John C, Branner, of Indiana University; S. C. 
Mendenhall, of Rose Polytechnic Institute, and O. P. Hay, of 
Butler University. 

Secretary —Amos W. Butler, of Brookville. 

Treasurer—O. P. Jenkins, of DePauw University. 

The Academy adjourned to meet at Wyandotte Cave, May 2, 1858, 


A WESTERN SOCIETY OF NATURALISTS ORGANIZED, 


On Friday afternoon, upon the adjournment of the Indiana 
Academy of Sciences, fifteen scientists met and organized the West- 
ern Society of Naturalists. Its purpose is to discuss methods of 
teaching and investigation, and to provide measures of administra- 
tion. A similar society has existed in the East for several years, 
Like it, the western society will be limited to professional natu- 
ralists, the membership embracing those of Ohio, Indiana, Lilinois, 
Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. <A constitution and 
by laws were adopted, after which the following officers were 
elected : 

President—S. A. Forbes, Illinois State University, Champaign. 

Vice-presidents —W. J. Beal, Michigan Agricultural College; C. 
O. Whitman, Milwaukee, and H. L. Osborn, Hamilton College, 
Minnesota. 

Secretary—Dr. J. S. Kingsley, Indiana University. 

Treasurer—J. M. Coulter, Wabash College. 

The annual meetings are to be he!d in October, the first occurring 
next year at Champaign, II]. 


IOWA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The thirty-second annual meeting of this association was held at 
Cedar Rapids, December 27, 28, 29, and 30. It was one of the 


largest in the history of the organization” The papers and dis- 
cussions showed preparation in study and thought, and that they 
were the utterances of persons of experience. 

The good people of Cedar Rapids gave a royal reception to the 
teachers of the state in the Opera House. The words of welcome 
were by Mayor C. W. Eaton on behalf of the city, and by Hon. 
Alexander Charles, president of the school board, on behalf of the 
teachers and schools. To the first, response was made by Presi- 
dent W. M. Broedshear of Western College, and to the second by 
gtate superintendent elect, Hon. H. Sabin. 

The address of the president of the association, Supt. L.T.Weld 
of Nevada, Iowa, was a strong one, advocating better teaching and 
more concentrated work. He urged that patriotism, loyalty, and 
morality be made more prominent in the schoolroom, and insisted 
that the teacher be as he preaches. ‘* Wherever we find pure mo- 
rality combined with keen and well-developed intellect in a teacher 
we are almost sure to find a school well governed, pupils happy 
and industrious, and no one worried about what ‘ Mrs. Grundy’ 
may say.”’ 

With promptness and a master’s hand S i 
conducted the several meetings, ee 

The educational council, a body of the prominent educators of 
the state chosen from the several sections of the general association 
and to which for more matured judgment and study the topics of 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Manual Training School, by Dr. C. M. Wooparp, of St. 
Louis. comprises a fall statement of the aims, methods, and results of such 
a school, with a large number of figured drawings of shop exercises in woods 


and metals. Price by mail, $2.15. 


Walio’s Descriptive Geometry, by mail,85 cts, Huffcut’s English in the Preparatory School 25 cts, 


D. C. HEATH & CO. (Boston, New York, and Chicago) have ready the follow- 

ing books on the live educational issues of the day, each being made by an authority on its topic : 

Industrial Instruction, by Rozert Seinen, Translated by Miss Smith, 
of the Oswego Normal School, answers all objections to industrial instruc- 


tion, and states the reasons in its favor and i 
i shows it to be 
agogical necessity. Price by mail, 85 cents. clearly a ped 


Woodward's Englisttin the Schools, 25 cts, George's Wordsworth’s Prelude, by mail, $1.10 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


chief importance are from year to year referred 
for farther consideration and action, held its meet- 
ing Tuesday. 

** What to be Taught in the Schools”’ and ‘“The 
Course of Study and Teaching in the High 
School’’ were the chief topics for consideration 
at this meeting. ‘‘ Moral Training and how far it 
should be Carried and Enforced in the High 
School’’ was warmly discussed. The few who 
claimed that it was not in place in a course of study 
found their ideas extremely unpopular. The em- 
phatic indorsement of the president's address 
showed the feeling of the general body on the 
question. 

WEDNESDAY. 


Supt. Lou M. Wilson of West Des Moines schools 
ably presented ‘‘ Empiricism in Education.”’ 

Supt. F. J. Sessions’ treatment of the ‘‘ Air 
Line Route to an Education’ was original and 
taking. ‘‘ Air line business, manual and profes- 
8 onal courses, over which to speed boys and girls 
into the duties of manhood and womanhood are 
the natural results of 19th century haste. These 
routes start from utility, eupidity, and etupidity, 
and their common objective point is financial gain, 
pe fad prepared teachers naturally favor the air 

ine.”’ 

Prof. A. N. Currier’s discussion was pointed and 
well given. 

**' The Abuses of the Normal Institute,”’ as pre- 
sented by Supt. H. E. Robbins of Lyons, are due 
to the county superintendent, the conductor, and 
instructors, and to the system. ‘‘ More attention 
ought to be paid to vital principles, to the needs of 
young teachers.”’ 

Superintendent Young in his discussion approved 
of the graded system of normal institutes, which 
have wrought a decided change for good in the 
state. The haif-day plan, having only a forenoon 
session and the afternoon given to preparation by 
the members for the next day’s recitations and dis- 
cussions, aud the study of methods as well as prin- 
ciples were among the points advanced by Mr. 
Young. 

Supt. G. W. Samson of Belle Plaine in his dis- 
cussion received repeated applause for his timely 
and pointed remarks. 

The section meetings were held in the afternoon. 


College Section, 


The réport of the committee on intercollegiate 
athletic sports, as prepared by Dr. J. L. Pickard was 
presented. Lut two of nine colleges heard from 
report favorable results. Seven favor such sports 
with proper limitations. Four object entirely. “The 
committee advise concert of action of the colleges. 

Prof. Ira M. DeLong’s treatment of ‘* The 
Quality of Preparation Needed for Entering 
College’’ was of general acceptance, as was Prof. 
I. A. Loos’ discussion. 

Pres. W. I, Chamberlain of the State Agricul- 
tural College, and recently from the East, in his 
paper on The College and Citizenship,’’ de- 
nounced the old-time courses of study, and favored 
coming down to the practical. 

in the discussion, Pres. Geo. Gates of Iowa 
College, at Grinnell, approved of Pmost of what 
had been said, but thought we should not be too 
practical, and claimed jthat the college should 
teach that which the student cannot get elsewhere. 

Prof. L. F. Parker’s treatment of *‘ Christian 
Colleges Will Live and They Ought to Live’’ was 
cutting, sober, and Christian, and warmly received. 

The Graded School Section. 

Supt. H. C. Hollingsworth’s paper on ‘ High 
Schools, First Class, Second Class, and Third 
Class,’’ showed the growth of the system, and 
that it was a permanently established institution ; 
it had proved its work, and had come to stay, and 
was still growing. 

Supt. C. H. Gurney’s praetical paper on the 
*€ Province of Literature in the Schools,’’ was dis- 
cussed by Mrs. C. B. Webster, of Winterset, in a 
spirited and pithy three-minute paper. 

The section was thoroughly aroused over the 
discussion df Supt. J. P. Hendrick’s paper on 
‘* Free Text Books.’? He argued that free text- 
books meant also uniformity of textbooks in the 
state. 

Principal Plummer, of Des Moines, in a lengthy, 
logical, and witty paper, quoting often from city 
and state superintendents’ reports, advocated ‘‘ lo- 
eal option’’ in the selection of schoolbooks, and 
the perfecting of the free school system by adding 
to it free textbooks, after the plan in Massa- 
chusetts. 


CRUBE’S METHOD. 


Scarcely any book, except the Bible or the Diction- 
ary, is more frequently seen on the primary teacher’s 
table than Prof. SOLDAN’s concise yet thorough 
discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of 
teaching Primary Arithmetic. A new and beautiful 
edition of this popular work has just been published, 
which sells at the old price of 30 cts. Address 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
185 Wabash Avenue, or 30 Franklin Street, 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. 


. Supt. ©. J, Laylander thinks the study of 

Political Science.’’ a necessity to thwart the at- 
tempts of the socialist, communist, and anarchist. 
_ Miss Matthews’ paper on “ Professional Train- 
ing for Children,’’ in her absence was read by 
Miss R. Anna Morris. 


Secondary Instruction Section. 


’ Prof. W. W. Gist, on ‘‘ Literature in the High 
School,’’ thought the literature ef our own land 
was rich and fall of spirit and truth which the 
youth should read and memorize. 

Professor Schall, of Muscatine, ably presented 
va The Need of a Section of Secondary Instruc- 
tion,” and was supported by Professor Freer, 
of Mt. Vernon. 


The County Supts. and Normal School Section. 


** The Mutual Interests of the County Superin- 
tendents and the Normal Schools,’’ by Prin. H. H. 
Seerley, of the State Normal, was a strong paper. 

State Supt. J. W. Akers followed in discussion, 
and gave excellent advice, drawn from experi- 
ence, and paid a pleasing enconium to his suc- 
cessor, Hon. Henry Sabin. 

_E. C. Bellows, of Butler County, speaking on 
** The County Superintendent and the Country 
Sechool,’’ advocated nine months instead of eight 
for the school year, that teachers be employed by 
the year, and that only professionally-trained 
teachers be hired. 

Miss Lottie Granger read an interesting paper on 
**Rural School Supervision, Past, Present, and 
uture.”’ 

THURSDAY. 

Many “‘ profitable hints arising from an exam- 
ination of the public school system of Canada”’ 
were given by Superintendent Shattuck. 

Supt. Amos Hiatt pointed out methods showing 
** How the work of the first, second, and third 
grades can be improved, especially in reading and 
numbers.’’ 

The report of the committee on spelling reform 
suggested ten modified words for the state papers 
to use,—among these catalog ’’ and ‘‘ program.”’ 
Dr. Ewing of Fairfield lead in the discussion of 
‘* Hindrances to Teaching Becoming a Profession,”’ 
and took his grounds with reference to society 
and polities. 

Superintendent Cart could see the hindrances in 
the ethics of the teacher, and Supt. J. S. Shoup, 
in the pedagogy of the teacher. . 
FRIDAY, 


**Civies’’ was the subject of a paper by Pres. 
W. I. Chamberlain. 

Officers for the ensuing year are : 

President—J. L. Pickard of lowa City. 
Vice-Presidents—Supt. S. M. Cart of Indianola, 
Mrs. Lou M. Wilson of Des Moines, and Prin. 
O. F. Emerson of Grinnell. 

Secretary—Supt. A. C. Ross of Hampton. 
Treasurer—D,. W. Lewis of Washington. 
Members of the Executive Board —Supt. F. B. 
Cooper of Le Mars. 

On the Council—President King of Cornell, and 
J. C. Youms of Charles City. 

Delegate to the National Meeting at San Fran- 
cisco—Supt. H. Sabin. 

The resolutions strongly complimented Supt. 
Akers, and pledged Mr. Sabin hearty co-operation. 


VERMONT STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The executive committee of the Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association has issued the official pro- 
gram for the annual meeting to be held at Bran- 
don, Jan. 26 to 28 inclusive. It is as follows: 

Thursday,—2 p.m. 
Address of welcome, Gov. k. I. Ormabee. 
Response, Pres. 8. W. Landon, 
Paper, *‘ English Grammar, ” Miss Lucy Wells, Castleton. 
Paper, “* Two subjects which should have greater 
rominence in the schools,” Principal C. H. Dunton, 
oultney. 

Thursday ,—8 p.m. 

Address, ‘‘ The Missing Link in Eduvation,”’ Professor 
Granville Yager. 


a.m. 
Paper, “ Fiction,” Miss M. Ellen Barker, St. Albans. 
Paper, “ Progress in Science Teaching,” Miss Frances 
L. Davis, Woodstock. 
Discussion, “ Professional Training of Teachers,” to be 
opened by Prin, A. E. Leyenworth, Castleton. 

Friday ,—2 p.m. 
Paper, “ Books and Schools,” Miss Kate E. Lowrey, 
Burlington. 
Paper, ‘‘ The need of more Teachers’ Associations in 
Vermont,” Principal Edward Conant, Randolph. 
Paper, “ Morals and Manuers,” Mrs. Julia M. Dewy, 


Rutland. 
Paper, “ American Study for American Scholars,” 


Principal E. H. Dutcher, Brandon. 
Friday,—8 p m. 

Address, “ Methods in Language Teaching,” Dr. J. H. 
Worman, Saratoga, New York. 

Saturday,—9 a.m. 
Business meeting 
Paper, “ What is the graranty of an efficient public 
school systein,” Prof, 8. F. Emerson, Burlington. 
Paper. ‘The Coming Citizen,” Prin. J. A. DeBoer, 


Montpelier. 
The people of Brandon have opened their homes 


to entertain the teachers, and rates at the hotels 
are $1 per day. Those desiring entertainment 
should ‘send their names to Prin. E. H. Dutcher 
at Brandon as soon as possible. 


[Note additions from week to week.] 
VACANCIES. 


We have the following vacancies now on our list. The 
date after each indicates when the teacher is wanted 
to begin. In each case our recommendation is re- 
quested by the authorities : 
Superintendency and Principalship in West, $1600 
Fall’ss) ; Mathematics in Coliege, $2000 (Fall ; 
atural History, College, $1800 (soon) ; Bookkeep- 
ing and Penmanship, College, $800 (soon) ; German, 
Greek, and Latin, College (German lady preferred), 
$700 (Fall ’88); Drawing Teacher (Prang) Public 
School (soon) ; Private School, St. Paul, Lady Princi- 
1 and Male Asst. (Jan.) ; in West, Grammar 
Grade, $700; Intermediate Grade, $650 (Fall). 
Address ORVILLE BREWER, 
: 170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


I@ Essentials of Ceography. 
3 Somerset St. 


[Note additions from week to week } 
VACANCIES. 


We have the following vacancies on our books for 
Fall. These are vacancies reported by the teachers 
now holding the positions, by members of school 
boards (not authoritatively), by subordinate teach- 
ers, apd by superintendents. We have not as yet 
been asked to recommend teachers for these places, 
but can refer teachers to them. 

Latin Professorship, College, $2500. Mathematics, 
$2400. High School Principalship, $1900. Same 
$1600. Another $1000. Superintendency, $2200. An- 
other, $1500. Lady Principal, (Seminary) $1200. 
Lady High School Principalship, $800, Grammar 
Grade teachers, $500, $600, and $700. Sciences, $1500. 
These are only a few of those we now have, and new 
ones are coming in daily. 

Will it not pay you to write for circulars and learn 
what we are doing to help teachers. 


dd 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


THE KANSAS MEETING. 


The teachers of Kansas met at Topeka in state 
convention, Tuesday, Dec. 27, continuing three 


days. 

Pres. T. W. Conway, of Independence, after de- 
livering the annual address, appointed the follow- 
ing a committee on nominations : 

C. Y. Roop, Holton; O. H. Doran, Mankato; 
Rev. Duncan Brown, of Highland; A. Y. Buckles, 
Sedan; L. M. Powell, Topeka; M. Chidester, 
Wichita; Superintendent Groedyke, Dodge City. 

At the opening of Wednesday's session, Prof. J. 


H. Canfield, of the State University, a member of 
the Executive Committee of the National Teach- 
ers’ Association, was granted permission to make 
a few remarks, reporting. the meeting of the 
National Teachers’ Association at San Francisco, 
July 7 to 10, 1888. The professor stated that the 
trip would: be a delightful one, and that the teach- 
ers were assured a warm welcome. He desired to 
see Kansas well represented. 

The meeting of Wednesday evening was devoted 

to the memory of H. D. MeCarty, whose life has 
filled so large a place in Kansas educational his- 
tory. 
After the close of the memorial services, the 
state normal reunion occurred. Among those 
present in addition to members of the faculty 
were Superintendents Shively and Ford, of But- 
ler County; Superintendents Ella Kelley, of 
Cowley County; Sue D. Hoaglin, of Jackson; 
Nowlin, of Jefferson; Duncan and Buckles, of 
Chautauqua; Davis, of Harper; Maggie Mack, 
of Morris; Black, of Crawford ; Reynolds, of 
Barton; Myler, of Lane; Cady, of Osborne; 
Light, of Erie, and Sonnedecker, of Finney 
County. 

On Thursday, the teachers from Indiana held a 
reunion at the office of the Western School Jour- 
nal. The following were enrolled : 

Prof. Geo. W. Hoss, Baker University, Bald- 
win; Prof. U. P. Shull, principal high school, 
Wichita; Prof. G. W. Jones, assistant state su- 
perintendent, Mound City; Prof. D. A. Holmes, 
principal schools, Charlton; Prof. G. H. Carra- 
way, Great Bend; Prof A. D. Gilpin, deputy 
county clerk, Lincoln; Prof. R. C, Anderson, as- 
sistant in high school, Chanute; Prof. 8. D. Crane, 
Chetopa; Prof. W. H. Fertich, superintendent 
schools, Larned; Prof. A. D. Moffet, principal 
schools, White Cloud; Mrs. A. R. Hickenbottom, 
county superintendent, Oswego; Mrs. M. A. Nay- 
lor, Wichita; J. M. Naylor, principal ‘Sims’ 
Academy, Wichita; Lincoln McKinlay, county 
superintendent Santa Fe; Jas. H. Hays, superin- 
tendent schools, Winfield; J. W. Jones, principal 
schools, Howard ; H.~V. Castling, principal 
schools, Coldwater ; ©. Y. Roop, principal 
schools, Holton; D. S. Pence, county superin 
tendent Wichita; Jesse Lewis, principal primary 
department Bethany College, Lindsburg; Wm. 
M. Sinclair, principal schools, Fort Seott; H. C. 
Vellows, principal Friends’ Academy, Toganoxie ; 
Irvin Stanley, principal schools, Eudora; J. 5. 
Dobell, principal high school, Atchison; Harry 
Wilson, agent V. B. & Co., Topeka; John rm 
er, superintendent schools, Leavenworth; J. E. 
Williamson, principal high schools, Topeka; C. 
Stanley, superintendent schools, Lawrence; D. 8. 
Kelly, natural history, state normal, Emporia; 
H. W. Zirkle, superintendent schools, Burrton; 
J. M. Bloss, superintendent schools, Topeka. 

It may well be a matter of doubt as to whether 
it is best for the State Association to foster in these 
meetings the spirit of loyalty to another state. 

In the common school section of the last day, 
Professor Dinsmore, of the State Normal School, 
spoke upon ‘* Temperance Physiology and Hy- 
giene.”’ He ealled the attention of the teachers 
to the law requiring them to teach the nature of 
alcohol to their pupils, and gave many sugges- 
tions as to the best manner of imparting this in- 


formation. He urged the teachers to thoroughly 
acquaint themselves with the subject. 

The rest of the work of this section was in ac- 
cordance with the program previously published 
in these columns, 

In the normal and high school section, Professor 
Wilkinson of the State Normal, presented the 
subject of ‘* Grading by State Law.’’ He referred 
to the great influence upon our schools of Indiana's 
system. Many of the leading educational workers 
of the state have united with the Kansas workers. 
He paid a high compliment to ‘‘ Speer’s Course of 
Study,’’ but said it could not take the place of 
grading by law as it lacks the power of law to sus- 
tain it. No sort of grading is effective that does 
not unify the work. He outlined the plans of 
grading the county schools as suggested in the 
last report of State Supt. Lawhead. He would 
make the summer iastitute the grand training 
school for the management of the adopted course 
of study. Since, unlike the city superintendent, 
the county superintendent cannot possibly have 
the opportunity of giving hia teachers constant 
help and attention, the summer institute must pre- 
pare the teachers for the work. He urged that 
the legislature should direct the State Board to 
prepare a course which should be obligatory in 
every district, and suggested provisions by which 
a proper amount of flexibility could be secured. 
In most respects he agreed with State Supt. Law- 
head’s bill. 

Professor Canfield, Principal Dietrich, and 
Superintendent Miss Kelley reported resolutions, 
the following of which are important : 

We desire to express our sense of the practical in- 
equality and inefficiency of our present taxing sys- 
tem, which brings peculiar hardships in educational 
affairs. We respectfully, but urgently, call the atten- 
tion of the next legislature to the present condition 
of assessment and levy in the state, and ask that 
such measures be adopted as will secure a more 
honest and equitable administration of all present 
tax laws, with such changes and reforms as may 
seem necessary and feasible, 

We again note the want of suitable secondary 
work in this state, and urge the establishment of 
county high schools (under the statute providing for 
the same), as furnishing the most available present 


AMONG the positions for specialists filled this 
year by the Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 
170 State St., Chicago, are the following: In Lake 
Forest University—Biology, $1.800; Modern Lan- 
guages, $1,800; Principalshipof Academy, $2,000 ; 
Latin Mastership, $1,000 ; Luostructor in Scienee, 
$1,000 ; Beloit College — Modern Languages, 
$1,500; German, in High School, Colambus, Ohio, 
$1,000 ; Elocution, in University, Salem, Oregon, 
$700; Drawing, Public Schools, Winona, Minn. ; 
Alma College, Mich, ,—Sciences, $1,500 ; Latin, 
in High School, Muskegon, Mich., $800; Litera- 
ture, State Normal, Whitewater, Wis., $900 ; 
River Falls, Wis., State Normal —Primary, 3700; 
Winona, Minn., State Normal — Model Dept., 
$800; St. Cloud, Minn., State Normal—Scienceg, 
$900 ; Peru., Neb., State Normal — Sciences, 
$1,200; State Normal, Ill, — Literature, $1,500, 
Modern Languages, High School, Topeka, Kans., 
$800 ; Modern Languages, High School, Manistee, 
Mich., $600; Modern Languages, High School, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., $850 ; Sciences, College, 
Aurora, IIl., $750; Tonic-sol-fa, Austin, LL. , $600; 
Art, State Normal, Cape G. Mo., $600 ; Latin, 
High School, Springfield, Ill, $750 ; Elocution, 
Ft. Worth, Tex., $650; Modern Languages, 
Hyde Park, Ill., $900; Literature, High School, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., $700; Commercial Depart- 
ment, Yankton, Dak., $1,000 

Some good places secured by ladies through this 
agency are as follows: Jefferson High School, 
(Cook Co.,) $1000; Forrestville School, (Cook 
Co.,) (Grammar Grade,) $550; Edgewater, Pri- 
mary—Aspen, Colo., $800; Bismark, Dak., $750; 
Evanston, $600; Elgin, Ll., 8650; ete. 

It will pay good teachers to send to this agency 
and learn what they are doing. Address ORVILLE 


BREWER, Manager, 170 State Street Chicago. 


Classical 


A History of Greek Literature. 


From the earliest period to the death of 
Demosthenes. By FraANK Byron 
ons, M.A., Tutor in the University of 
Durham. One volume, crown octavo, 


$2.50. 


The reader who is anxious to gain a sound 
knowledge of the literature of classic Greece will 
find Mr. Jevons's book throughgoing and accurate. 
The author goes into detail with sufficient fullness 
to make the history complete, but he never loses 
sight of the commanding lines along which the 
Greek mind moved, and a clear understanding of 
which is necessary to every intelligent student of 
universal literature. 


“Tt is beyond all Came the best history of Greek 
literature that has hitherto been published.”’—Lon- 
don Spectator. 

* The work is a mine of condensed information and 
most judicious, clear, and compact criticism.”—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


The History of Roman Literature. 


From the earliest period to the death of 
Mareus Aurelius, with chronological 
Tables, ete., for the use of students. By 
Cuaktes T. Crutrwett, M A. Crown 
octavo, $2.50. 


Mr. Cruttwell’s book is written throughout from 
a purely literary point of view, and the aim has 
been, without sacrificing essential information, to 
avoid tedious and trivial details. The result is a 
volume not only suited for the student, but remark- 
ably readable for all who possess any interest in 
the subject. 

“Mr. Cruttwell has given us a genuine history of 
Roman literature, not merely a descriptive list of 
authors and their productions, but a well-elaborated 
portrayal of the successive stagesin the intellectual 
development of the Romans, and the various forms 
of expression which these took in literature.’’ — The 
Nation. 

“This elaborate and careful work, in every respect 
of high merit. Nothing at all equal to it has hitherto 
been published in England.” — British Quarterly Re- 


*,* These books will be supplied to teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES. 
in reference to examination copies and terms of introduction. 


view. 


Correspondence is solicited 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Publishers, 743 aid 745 Broadway, New York. 
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means of securing for the children of all classes 
through academic training. 

We heartily favor the passage of the law proposed 
by State Supt. Lawhead in his annual report, or some 
similar statute, providing for the grading of rural 
schools. 

We ask the committee on legislation, appointed at 
this morning’s session, to call to its aid the State 
Board of Education, and to act in connection there- 


with. 
It is the sense of this association that the State 


Board of Education should be increased to six mem- 
bers, the two additional members to be appointed by 
the governor, by and with the advice and consent of 
the senate,—one from the county superintendency, 
and the other from the city superintendency of the 
schools of the state. 

We call on all political parties in this state to lay 
aside all mere partisanship in the nomination of 
state superintendent of instruction, and of superin- 
tendents of the respective counties; and to consider 
first and above all other qualifications, character, 
enthusiasm, devotion to educational work, and expe- 
rience in the educational field. 

We endorse the selection of San Francisco as the 

lace for the next meeting of the National Educa- 
Fonal Association, send greetings to the California 
— with pledges of a large delegation from this 
state. 

The following committee was chosen to revise 
the school laws of the state and make a report at 
the next annual meeting of the association. Af- 
ter the report is approved by the association, the 
same to be presented to the legislature. The 
names reported are as follows; County Superin- 
tendents, John McDonald, C. E. Hitchcock, 
Matt Thompson; city superintendents, J. M. 
Bloss, M. Chidester ; college members, J. H. 
Canfield, Pres. G. T. Fairchild, C. E. Hitehecoek, 
W. B. Zercher, Mrs. A. R. Hickenbottom. 

The reunion and general good time on the last 
evening of the association was, as usual, the best 
enjoyed meeting of the session. The Modoc Club, 
of Topeka, gave most excellent music, and every 
one was in the best of spirits. The members of 
the association were in the happiest mood. The 
following is the programme that was given : 

Superintendent Lawhead read a statement of 
the financial condition of the association, showing 
that it had on hand $174. 

Brief addresses were made by Superintendent 
Clark of Beloit, Prof. D. E. Sanders of Fort 
Scott, Pres. A. R. Taylor of Emporia, Prof. Frank 
A. Fitzpatrick of Leavenworth. 

Prof. C. H. Puffer, president of the Topeka 
School of Oratory, then rendered ‘‘ The Chariot 
Race,’’ from Ben Hur. No finer rendition of this 
celebrated selection has ever been given; the ora- 
tion was grand. Professor Puffer was enthusias- 
tically applauded and encored twice. 

Prof. W. H. Fertig of Larned, Prof. J. M. Bloss 
of Topeka, Supt. Ella Kelley of Winfield, H. G. 
Wilson of Topeka, and others made brief remarks, 
and the convention then adjourned to meet at 
Topeka, Dec. 26, 1888. 

he following are the officers for next year: 

President—H. G. Larimer. 

Vice-President—Buel T. Davis, Winfield. 

Secretary—A. P. Warrington, Minneapolis. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Nellie Kedzie, Manhattan. 

Executive Committee—T, H. Dinsmore, Empo- 
ria; H. G. Wilson, Topeka; J. H. Lawhead, 
Topeka. 


NEW JERSEY TEACHERS AS- 
SEMBLE. 


(Concluded from last week.) 

Thursday evening, Dec. 29, was given up to the 
normal meeting of the New Jersey Reading Cirele. 

The opening address was made by the president, 
State Supt. E. O. Chapman, on ‘‘ The Practical 
Use of the Reading Circle.”’ He referred espe- 
cially to the extent of the science of pedagogy, 
and the value of its literature. 

Secretary Gregory stated that the change in the 
character of the teachers and in their views about 
teaching was already apparent. ‘‘ The profes- 
sional and not the academic test will be insisted 
upon in the near future.’’ 

Rev. J. L. Hurlbat, D.D., of Chautauqua, 
made an address an ‘‘ The Possibilities of Spare 
Time.”’ ‘It is wonderful what effect a man’s 
habits in his leisure time have on his character. 
By what comes to him in a moment of leisure a 
man may have an inspiration that will change the 
whole course of his life. There are laws by which 
we can get the possibiljties out of our leisure. 
The laws include economy, variety, aspiration, 
purpose, and sacrifice. rederick Douglass be- 
came learned and great by studying while he 
worked. He knew the law of economy. The law 
of variety is that every one have an avocation as 
well as a vocation. The law of aspiration is that 
we use our leisure moments to broaden us out. 
We should read and study not only in the line of 
our daily work, but something above and beyond 
it, to make us better and give us another view of 
the world. We must make sacrifices to attain 
ends. The road tw learning is toilsome. Many a 
man wants to be cultured but lacks the determina- 
tion to pay the price.’’ 

Friday morning the association reassembled, 
and Supt. Charles M. Jacobus, of Now Brunswick, 
made an address on ‘‘ Cobwebs.”’ 

“There are, fellow-teachers, among us and 
over us, what I am pleased to call cobwebs, feat- 
ures that do not properly belong to the order and 
conduct of the successful school. There are cob- 
web thoughts in the minds of many, that, in the 
first years of school life children need but little atten- 
tion, that almost any teacher will do for them, and 
besides that an unlimited number of precious souls 
may be placed under the care of a single teacher. 
Recent reports of this state give the following 
numbers of pupils under the care of primary 

teachers: 77, 109, 107, 120, 117, 128, 140. 

“Another cobweb thought that exists in the 
minds of very many teachers and patrons too, is 


that if intellectual success be attained, they are 
#hocessful in their work, and unless their pupils 
do well with their examinations they think that 
their instruction has amounted to but little, and 
feelings of discouragement fill their hearts. 

‘There has also been on the part of teachers a 
lack of effort to professionalize their own work. 
I was with the sexton of one of our largest city 
churches after all arrangements had been made for 
lighting the church by electricity. Darkness 
reigned within, but all that was necessary was to 
turn on the light. The mysterious current was 
flowing through the wires connecting with the 
great dynamo at the central station, but that alone 
did us no good. We had, by a simple movement, 
to turn it on, and then the church was flooded with 


some interior decorations of the building. A 
thought like this occurred to me: Many teachers 
are in darkness; they need their course illumin- 
ated; they need the light. It is all around them, 
and all they have to do is to turn it on. The great 
central stations are the editors’ sanctums, and the 


literature of the day, working hard day and night 
to keep up the life-giving current. None need be 
in the dark. Only turn on the light and focus it 
upon their work, and the methods by which they 
strive to be successful will be more lucid, and the 
ease with which they accomplish their work will 
surprise them. 

“ Another cobweb is the lack of personal adap- 
tation of the teacher to the pupil. We are so 
rigid, so inelastic. 

‘* A feature which deprives many of us of the 
best results is the lack of individual work and the 
studying of the individual necessities. 

‘Another feature is the neglect to teach and 
develop the heart. They leave out the most im- 
portant of the three H’s, which may stand respec- 
tively, in order of their importance, for the hand, 
the head, and the heart. ‘The hand may represent 
the physical, and embrace within its grasp the fea- 
tures of manual industry or industrial education. 
The head may stand for purely intellectual devel- 
opment, while the heart, the seat of life, vitalizing 
and ennobling all the rest, will represent those 
qualities of character without which all superiority 
of the intellectual and the physical will be a 
mockery of the true education.” 

‘“* Africa,’’ an interesting essay by Principal 
Lyon of Summit, was the concluding topic of the 
occasion. 

These resolutions were adapted and measures 
taken to have them become a part of the state 
school law: That in the six grades of license, re- 
spectively, the ages 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, and 25 be 
changed to 18, 19, 20, 20, 21, and 25. That Theory 
and Practice be added to the third grade county 
requirements, and /Tistory of Pedagogy to the first 
grade county requirements, and psychology to the 
third grade state requirements, in the place of 
trigonometry. Applicants for a higher grade of 
license now will need to be examined in only those 
branches not covered by the lower license held. 
Pupils bearing diplomas of high schools in which 
the course of s'udy is equivalent to that of the State 
Normal School shall be admitted to the pedagog- 
ical or second class without further examination. 
The raising the school tax from four to five dollars 
per child, 

The following are the officers for next year : 

President—Prin. Wm. M. Giffin, Newark. 

Vice-President—Supt. F. R. Brace, Blackwood ; 
Miss Sarah E. Poland, Trenton. 

Recording Sec.—A. B. Guilford, Jersey City. 

Treasurer—H, E. Harris, Bayonne. 

Corresponding Sec.—James M. Green, Long 
Branch, 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT 


of work from the leading schools of the state was 
a valuable feature. Six large classrooms were 
filled with the best classified and graded exhibit 
ever seen in the state. All the work was regular 
class work. In geography the schools in every 
section of the state were represented. Relief maps 
of countries and continents in hammered brass, or 
modeled in clay, putty, salt, paper, and leather were 
exhibited. One boy of 13, in Trenton, made during 
the meeting a large map of the state in clay, in 
which each of the twenty-one counties represented 
as many Trenton potteries. Mounted pictures for 
teaching physieal geography, maps worked in 
worsted, historical maps, etc., were numerous and 
well arranged. 

The kindergarten work consisted of tracery, 
crewel work, beautiful original designs in tablet- 
laying, unique work in paper-cutting and folding. 
Much of this came from Paterson. There were 
also worked in worsted by the youngest children 
animals, flowers, and household objects; splint 
work, and industrial figures were much admired. 

‘* Modeling as a means of education ”’ received 
the hearty endorsement of the association, and the 
exhibit was excellent. It consisted of work in 
clay, wax, plaster, paper, cardboard, and wood. 
Paterson had a display of woven paper work, 
ornamented cloths, lamp-mats, cushions, and 
plaster casts of bodies and faces. Newark,— 

aper work, splint-laying, ete. Atlantic City,— 

indergarten work, weaving, worsted working 
on paper. Long Branch, clay modeling and 
ery work, Perth Amboy, a beautiful model in 

ard wood of an English cutter; modeling in fine 
clay and plaster; much work in carving and join- 
ing, such as frames, boxes, geometrical figures, ete. 
In Natural Sciences the State Normal School 
made the best display. Herbariums and work in 
chemistry were exhibited ; alsocollections in Zéol- 
ogy. In the rooms containing the work in draw- 
ing was the best display of the different degrees of 
instruction and the result that the teachers had 
ever seen. Newark, Orange, and Elizabeth ex- 
celled in this display. The exhibits in grammar 


work, mathematics, and composition were also of 
great interest, 


light, revealing the beautiful organ and the hand- ; 


publishing rooms of the educational journals and) ___ 


Title. 
istory of the Elizabetban Literature. . 
Book of Musicians and Composers. 


tal of the Constitution of the United States. 


Morals ve. Art. - 

Memoir of Fleeming Jenkin. 

english Prose Literature. - - - 
Traditional Tales of English and Scottish Peasantry. 
Ireland's Disease. - - - 
The Church and the Roman Empire. 
Chemical Technics. - - - 
How I Made Millions. - - - - 
The Biddy Club, - 

The Print of His Shoe. - 

Forty Years with the Sioux. 
The Table Talk of John Selden. 
The Progress of Learning. 
ocrine. - 
A Woman's Doing. - - - 
Thistle Drift. - - 
The School Album. - 
On the Wing. - - 
A Magnificent Plebeian. - 
Camp in the Mountains. - - 
Pen and Pencilin Asia Minor. - 
God Bless You. - 


- - 


“Some ‘Recent 


Publications. 
Publisher. Price. 

ackitioesy Macmillan & Co, N ¥, #1 75 
Churchill Oliver Ditson & Co, Boston, 1 25 
Mitchell J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 1 50 
Holley Funk & Wagnalls, N Y, 200 
Andrews Van Auswerp, Bragg, & Co, NY, 1 17 
Comstock J S Ogilvie & Co, N Y, 0 
Stevenson Charles Scribner’s Sons, N Y, 1 00 
Gaillard Edgar Werner, N Y, 85 
Minto Ginn & Co, Boston, 1 65 
Cunningham George Routledge & Sons, Ny, . 90 
pert AD F Randolph & Co, N Y, 80 
Cross Silver, Rogers, & Co, Boston, 1 25 
Barnum G W Dillingham, N Y. 26 
Nicholas AC McClurg & Co, Chicago, 1 26 
Smith Cong 88 & Pub Soc, Boston, 75 
Cassell & Co, 10 
Taylor John B Alden, Ny, 35 
— Standard Pub Co, Cincinnati, 1 00 
Cheney F A Stokes & Bro, NY, 100 
Fairbank & Lowry S R Winchell & Co, Chicago, 30 

rice J NY, ‘ 

arper ros, N Y, 

porter & Coates, Phila, 1 25 
Cochran Scribner & Welford, N Y, 6 76 

ale T Whittaker & Son, N Y. 1 50 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE desire at this time to call special attention 
to the good work done by the Woman’s Exchange 
Teachers’ Bureau, 329 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
(See advertisement.) Mrs. A. D. Culver, the 


efficient manager, merits well the unusual success 
of the past year, and we would favorably commend 
her to all who desire the assistance which she will 
so promptly and satisfactorily furnish. 

ImporRTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and wu 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Yon 
can live better for less money at the Grand Uniou 
Hotel than a.y other first-class hotel in the city, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

— A correspondent of Harper’s Weekly tells the 
following: ‘* The choir of a certain ‘ orthodox’ 
church in New England once sang Mendelssohn’s 
‘I waited for the Lord,’ giving with four voices 
only, as they had no chorus. The start was a 
good one, and everything was going on with a 
swing and a boom, when, suddenly, the bass failed 
to come in on a solo passage when he was posi- 
tively due. The organist played for a full bar, 
and then turned and hissed, ‘ What’s the matter 
with you ?? Then just as everybody was wonder- 
ing why the bass was behind time, the singer sud- 
denly found his voice, and burst out in really sten- 
torian tones, ‘I waited for the Lord.’ The peo- 
ple smiled; and, after the piece was finished, the 
organist sought the ‘singer, and said, ‘Mr. A., 
your excuse was quite satisfactory.’ ’’ 

— I have been a great sufferer from catarrh 
for over ten years; had it very bad, could hardly 
breathe. Some nights I could not sleep—had to 
walk the floor. I purchased Ely’s Cream Balm 
and am using it freely, it is working a cure surely. 
I have advised several friends to use it, and with 
happy results in every case. It is the one medi- 
cine above all others made to cure catarrh, and it 
is worth its weight in gold. Ithank God I have 
found a remedy | can use with safety and that 
does all that is claimed for it. It is curing my 
deafness.—B. W. Sperry, Hartford, Conn. 


— A little girl in one of the intermediate de- 
partments of a school in this city was asked by 
her teacher the other day, while in the language 
class, to define the word ‘‘ whimsical.’’ She had 


so she promptly replied: ‘‘It means odd.”’ 
‘* And now,”’ continued the teacher, ‘please go 
to the board and write a sentence containing the 
word properly used.’’ Hesitatingly the little 10- 
year-old took the crayon, and after a moment’s 
thought, wrote, ‘‘ There are two kinds of numbers, 
whimsical and even.’’—Adbany Journal. 


_ ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.”’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, 25 cents a bottle. 


— A little boy whom the Wanderer knows, 
once remarked to his mother that he should think 
the trees would get tired waving their branches so 
much. The mother, upon questioning the child 
as to what he meant, found out that he thought 
the trees had life, and that their office in the 
world was to make the wind by ‘‘ making their 
branches go.” It was a curious but not wholly un. 
natural childish fancy.— Boston Times. 


— The flexibility of the English language i 
shown in the reply of an Irishman to a man “es 
sought refuge in his shanty in a heavy shower, and 
finding it about as wet inside as out, said, ‘* You 
have quite a pond on the floor?” “ Yis; sure we 
me a great lake in the roof.’’—Harper for No- 
vember. 


| ORDER OF EXERCISES IN ELOCUTION 


Used in Cook County Normal School, 
By FRANK STUART PARKER. 


ConTENTS :—Bearing and Carriage of Body, Breath- 
ing exercises; Decomposing exercises (Delsarte) ; 
Voice, production and quality; Quality of Speech ; 
Elements of Speech; Articulation exercises; Guil- 
mette’s vowel and consonant charts; Bell’s vowel 
tables; Organs of Articulation; Pitch of Voice; 
Voice placing; Vocal exercises for placing. 


The Order of Exercises is a drill-book for students 
of elocution, 147 pages, interleaved for notes. Price, 
$1.00. Address 

Mrs. FRANK STUART PARKER, 

Cook County Normal School, ENGLEWOOD, ILL. 


UIZZISM, 
Anp Its Key. 


By A. P. SOUTHWICK. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 


12mo. With Index, Price, $1.00. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price, 


234 pages. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


The Tonic Sol-fa Music Course schoots 


A Supplementary Course in the Staff Notation. 


By DANIEL BATCHELLOR and THos, CHARMBURY. 


THE COURSE consists of four books in the Tonie 
| Sol-fa Notation. Book I. covers the First and Sec- 
ond Steps; Book IL, the Third Step; Boox IIL., the 
Fourth Step; Book IV., the Fifth Step. 

MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. Limp Cloth. Price 
45 cents. 

THE SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE affords addi- 
tional practice on the same musical sopies. using dif- 
ferent exercises, and teaching the Staff Notation on 
a true educational basis. 

The Tonic Sol-fa Method and Notation is making 
steady progress in America. and these books are be- 
coming quite popular for schools, they having been 
prepared especially for this purpose. 

Address F. H. GILSON, 159 Hicu Sr., Boston. 


Colleges and School. 


COLLEGES, 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL, 

NSTRUCTION IN ORATORY. Voice Culture, Ex- 

pression. Defects of speech properly treated. 

Sixteen years’ experience. 

For information address L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
[tf] 


learned the meaning, for it was part of her lesson, | A.M 


-M., 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. 


(CHANDLER, SOLRNTIFIO ,PEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
over, Py 5 Pres 
or Prof. R. RUGGLES. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, med Elec- 
tric Eng, Azciioceune, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. MUNROE, See’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
(GANNETT INSTITUTE, For 


For Young Ladies. 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. G , 
Prineipal, 69 Chester Square, Bostos 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOO li 
for the advancement of art 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. eaccn House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For circulars, ete., address” MASS 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, BRrincEwa 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G: BOXDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


Principal. 
TATE 
S NORMAL SALEM, Mass. 


only. or catalo address the 
Principal, D. PLD. 
STE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 


For both sexes. 
address 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


For 
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Jan. 19, 1888. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The January issue of The Overland Monthly has 
printed across its cover, “‘ Holiday Number,” and 
the contents justify the name. Among its contribu- 
tions there is but one solid article, a good popular 


statement of the present eonclusions of science con- 
cerning earthquakes, by President Holden of the 
University of California and the Lick Observatory. 
The story of the number is a Christmas ghost story by 
Leonard Kip entitled “ In Blunderland.”” Mrs. Flora 
Haines Longhead in “The Story of the Pozzuolana 
House,” tells, with much drollery, of a young couple 
that undertake to live in a house exhibited to show 
the value of a new building material. General How- 
ard closes his valuable notes on the Piute and Ban- 
nock Wars; and Dan DeQuille, under the title of 
* Seven Nimrods of the Sierras” gives an amusing 
account of the camping experiences of some youn 
Comstockers. Two articles,—‘*To Shasta’s Feet,” 
and “ Kanai,” a picturesque account of what is 
known as “The Garden island of the Hawaiian 
Group,”— are attractively illustrated from photo- 
graphs and sketches by several artists. The poetr 
of the number is made noticeable by several well- 
known names, and the entire issue is 

Overland’s most attractive. Subscription price, 
San Francisco: The Overland Monthly 

1 


— The Pulpit Treasury for January is a good be- 
ginning for the new year. Nearly every evangelical 


Philadelphia: The Leonard Sco 


one of The | $3.00 a year. 
York: Babyhood 


for January; terms, $2.00 a year. 
ler & Wells Co. 


trated article relating to the homes of noted Scotch- 


men. Health, Psychology, Phrenology, Science, In- 


dustry, are each here presented. $2.00 per year, 20 
cents per number. Fowler & Wells Co., New York. 

— New portraits of W. Hamilton Gibson, Edith M, 
Thomas, Charles Dudley Warner, Andrew Carnegie. 
J. Whitcomb Riley, James Anthony Froude, all 
specially engraved, will be printedin The Book Buyer 
during 1888, in continuance of that periodical’s series 
of portraits of famous authors. 

— The holiday issue of Our Little Ones, published 
by the Russell Pubiishing Company, is one of the 


daintiest periedinels we have seen this season. It is 
brimful of beautifully illustrated Christmas and New 
Year poems and short, sparkling stories. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Swiss Cross, for January; terms, $1.50 a year. 
D. C. Hodges. 


New York: N. D.C 


Shakespeariana, for January; terms, $1.50 a year. 
tt Publication Co. 
The Academy, for January; terms, $1.50 a year. 


Syracuse, N. Y.: Geo. A. Bacon. 


The Hahnemannian for January; terms, 
Philadelphia: Hahnemannian Co. . 
Babyhood, for pquaery terms, $1.50 a year. New 
ub. 
The Phrenological Journal and Science ‘of Health, 
New York: Fow- 


denomination is represented on its pages by one or 
more able writers or preachers, while the contents as 


a whole are characterized by ability, breadth of 
view, variety, and practicalness. The Baptists are 
given the first place, in the portrait, as a frontis- 
piece, of Rey. Dr. C. DeWitt Bridgman of Madison 
Avenue Church, NewWork City. His sermon which 
follows on “Service the Purpose of the Church,” 
should awaken earnest thought. Professor Dabney’s 
sermon on * The Bible its own Witness” is an able 
exhibition of the greattruth. The Leading Thoughts 
of sermons are nen? valuable, suggestive, and 
helpful, Professor Steele of Philadelphia gives an 
“ Analysis of the Book of Job,” which presents the 
book in a very clear light. Dr. M. R. Vincent on 
“*God’s Choice of Teaching ” presents the subject in 
a fresh and conclusive manner. There are also arti- 
cles on “Giving is the Fruit of a Christian Life,” 

Preaching and Hearing,” *‘ Financial Reasons for 
Prohibition,” ‘‘The Monuments [Illustrating the 
Early Life of Moses,” and ‘The Progress of Mis- 
sions.” Subscription price, $2.50; to clergymen, 
$2.00. E. B. Treat, publisher, New York. 


— The unpublished letters from Mendelssohn to 


CATARRH 


HAY -FEVE 


A particle is applied into each nostril and eeitered 
N.Y 


ble. 
Moscheles, which will appear in Scribner’s Maga- | 60 cts. ELY BROT 


ELy’s 
CREAM BALM 


Allays Pain and 
inflam mation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


Try the Cure. 


Price, 50 cts. at Druggists; by mail, re 
ERS 2 & 


235 Greenwich 


zine for February, have been in the possession of 
Felix Moscheles, the artist son of the composer, for 


many years. They began when Mendelssohn was a 
boy of twenty, who wrote to his master, Moscheles, 
for advice. As Mendelssohn’s fame increased, their 
attitudes gradually changed, until Moscheles gener- 
ously acknowledges the superiority of his pupil. 
These letters have been translated from the German 
by Felix Moscheles, and are connected with a com-, 
mentary by Wm. F. Apthorp, the musical critic. The 
serial story which will appear in Scribner's Magazine 
during the year 1888 is entitled * First Harvests,” 
and is by F. J. Stimson who signs to it his real name 
instead of his well-known pseudonym of “J. 8. of 
Dale.” It is the first long novel written by its author 
since the publication of **Guerndale” showed the 
addition of a strong and original hand to American 
ben of fiction. It will begin in the January 
number. 


— Contents of Shakespeariana for January: Shake- 
speare Music: Songs, Glees, Comedies,” by Helen 
A. Clarke; A School of Shakespeare: ‘“ Henry VI., 
Part I.,” by Prof. W. T. Thom; Open Court: “ Wal- 
pole not a Shakespeare Skeptic.”” by W. H. Wyman, 
and “A Disclaimer of Baconian Interest,” by J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillips; Shakespeare Societies: ‘‘ Grand 
Rapids Shakespeariana Class,’’ ‘‘ Montreal Shakes- 
Club,” ‘Norwich Town Shakespeare Club,” 

pringfield Authors’ Club; The Drama: “ Coquelin’s 
Reply to Irving,” “‘ Mrs. Siddons’ Volumina,”’ “ Mrs. 
Siddons’ * Rosalind’” ; Reviews: ‘*The Mermaid’s 
Series,” ‘‘Shakespeare’s Rarities” ; Miscellany : 
Shakespeare’s Lectures, Henry Irving’s Philadelphia 
Lecture, Mr. Gosse on the Bacon Cipher, Henry Irv- 
ing at Stratford, An American Representative Thea- 
tre, Shakespeare’s Cymbeline and Tenby, Curious 
Criticisms on py pe A Letter from Ben Jon- 
son. Philadelphia: onard Scott Publication Co. 
Price, $1.50 a year. 

— The Homiletic Review, for January, opens with a 
remarkable paper by Dr. J. L. Withrow of Chicago, 
entitled “ Progress in Theology.” Prof. C. A. Briggs, 
of Union Theological Seminary, gives a characteris- 
tic article on ‘‘Christian Evidences: How Affected 
by Recent Criticisms ?”” Dr. Robert F. Sample gives 
the closing paper in the symposium, ‘‘ How May the 
Pulpit Best Counteract the Influence of Modern Skep- 
ticism ?”’ Following these is Dr. Van Dyke’s court 
eous, but severely adverse, criticism,in reply to Miss 
Frances E. Willard’s article in the December num- 
ber on “‘Shall Women Be Licensed to Preach ?”’ 
There are several other valuable papers. The ser- 
mons, of which there are eight, are by such leading 

reachers as Drs. Wayland Hoyt, Peabody, Parker, 

ishop Fowler, and others. The numerous depart- 
am are crowded with matter of concern to pas- 
ors. 
$3.00 a year. 


— The current issue of The Swiss Cross well sus- 
tains the good reputation of this magazine, so favor- 
ably known asthe successor of St. Nicholas as the 


patron of the Agassiz Association. The leading arti- 
cle of this number by Frederick Schwatka, entitled 
* The Snow-House of the Eskimo, or the Igloo of the 
Innuit” is of especial interest, as is also Dr. Abbott’s 
paper on “The Intelligence of Birds.” The com- 
posite portraits of American Scientific men will at- 
tract attention. The department devoted to children 
is ay mage | entertaining, and the other depart- 
ments are well sustained. The publisher announces 
that he has adopted the policy o ae the paper 
as soon as a subscription expires, so if any one misses 
the January issue they will know that they should 
forward $1.50 to N. D. C. Hodges, 47 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 

— George Kennan’s third Russian Prison paper in 
the February Century will describe “‘ The First Night 
in the Fortress,” “‘ Routine of Life in a Casemate,”’ 
“How Prisoners are Watched and Guarded,” “ In- 
terviews with Relatives,” ‘“‘ An Artificial Hiccough,”’ 
“ Prisoners’ Methods of Intercommunication,’’ etc. 
The first pase in the series describing Mr. Kennan’s 
journey through Siberia, with Mr. Frost’s illustra- 
tions, will begin in April. Copies of The Century 
now ying J ussia have Mr. Kennan’s articles torn 
out of them by government officials on the frontier. 


— A new cover in new colors makes an attractive 
introduction to the 86th volume of The Phrenological 
Journal and Science of Health. In this issue Louis 


Pasteur and six other notables are presented with 
portraits. ‘‘ Scottish Homes” is an interesting illus- 


Published by Funk & Wagnalls, New York. | - 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


In a N. E. Academy, an assistant to teach Banking, 
Book-Keeping and Penmanship,—a good position. 


Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 
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| Geachers’ Agencies. 


M 

y position as principal, and 
| HAVE RESIGNED desire you to forward Puitable 
names atonce. I place this vacancy with you in return 
for the honorable treatment extended through your 


e have placed men and women in every State of the 


either for assistants or for successors. ster early, we 

of you. Applications already begin to come in for the 

fall positions, and there have been an unusual number 
of spring vacancies. SCHOOL BULLETIN AGEN®*Y, 

C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 


., helpfu 
land teachers. The Board of Education at Flushing has 


Agency.” So writes Geo. H. Brooks, Belivale, N. Y., Jan 
12,1888, This illastrates how largely the strength of an | 
Agency depends upon the extent of its list of candidates. 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. E. A. Goop- 
RIDGE, M.D., Chairman of Committee on Teachers, 
Flushing, N. ¥., says: “‘ | commend the Union Teachers’. 
Agency, under the management of Mr. W. D. Kerr, asa 
and trustworthy intermediary between schools 


| filled five positions this year through Mr. Kerr's Agency, 

;and in every instance the teacher has given entire satis- 

Union, and they are most of them yy A~ call upon us | faction, proving a very valuable accession to our corps. 
egt 


We have always found Mr. Kerr’s statements and advice 
concerning applicants to be reliable and given with 
much discrim ion.” 

ERR, Secret 


w. K wif 
16 Astor Place, New York City. 


"The Boston Teachers’ Agency. 


Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 


EVERETT O. FISK CO., 
7 Tremont Place (mear Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST PLACES 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 State St., Chicago. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. VY. 


HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
12 East 17th St., New York City, 
(Miss HELENE FRANC, Successor,) 
esses, rs, etc.. resident and vis 4 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN. German, French, En- 


glish, and Spanish spoken at this office. 
9 
Teachers’ Agency 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors. and 


OF RELIABLE 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


school supplies Best references furnished. 


E.1 Stree between Broadway and 4th Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY.” 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
110 Tremont B8t. 125 Nicollet Ave. 
Studio Building, BOSTON. mixes POLIS, MINN. 
Good teachers recommended to school officers, Good 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. 


THE TALMUD. 


What Tt Is and What it Knows about 


Jesus and his Follows By Rev. Bern- 


hard Pick, Ph.D. Ideal Edition, Small Pica type, cloth, 50c.; postage 6c. 
One of the most interesting and valuable of recent contribu- 


tions to religious literature. 


It answers popular curiosity as to what the Talmud is, 


and gives to students information of transcendant value, not heretofore accessible. 


“The Talmud is the slow growth of several centuries. 


It is 


a chaos of Jewish learning, wisdom and folly. a continent of rubbish with hidden 
pearls of true maxims and poetic fables,” —PHILip ScHAFF, 

“ Here, then, we find a prodigious mass of contradictory opin- 
ions, an infinite number of casuistical cases, a logic of scholastic theology, some 
recondite wisdom, and much rambling dotage ; many puerile tales and oriental fan- 
cies ; ethics and sophisms, reasonings and unreasonings, subtle solutions, and maxims 


and riddles.”—BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 


“Tt has proved a grateful task to wander through the mazes 


of the Talmu 
in shining garments haunt its recesses. 


dence and noble benediction, echo in its ancient tongue. 


and cull flowers yet sparkling with the very dew of Eden. 


Figures 
Prayers of deep devotion, sublime conti- 
Sentiments of lofty cour- 


age, of high resolve, of infantile tenderness, of far-seeing prudence, fall from the 


lips of venerable sages. ; 
intention, and to extract venom, instead 
spring up in self-sown profusion. Fierce, 


idle subtlety ; pride and self-conceit amounting to insanity ; indelicac 


No less practicable would it be to stray with an opposite 


of honey, from the flowers that seem to 
intolerant, vindictive hatred for mankind ; 
pushed toa 


grossness that renders what it calls virtue more hateful than the vice of more modest 
people : all these strung together would give no more just an idea of the Talmud 
tian would the chaplets of its lovelier flowers.”—Edinburgh Review. 


HISTORY of the JEWS. 


The Jews Since the Destruction 
leaded; cloth, 15¢.; postage 3c. 


of Jerusalem. Brevier type, doulle 


“A very interesting and valuable sketch, exceedingly well 


written, of the political condition, numerical strength, and employments of the 
Jewish people in the different countries, since their dispersion at the destruction of 
their National Capital.”"—The Guardian, Philadelphia. 

“This monograph may be regarded as the fullest treatment of 


this subject in the briefest compass. 


We have found it fascinating reading, and 


share more and more as we proceed in the author's strong and just sympathy for 
this outcast and oppressed race.”—Christian Evangelist, St. Louis. 


Apocryp 


hal uF JESUS. 


By Rev. BERNHARD Pick, Ph.D, Ideal Edition, Small Pica type, cl., 6Oc.; post. 6c. 


“Dr. Pick has done a good 


service in translating these extra- 


canonical narratives. They form a highly interesting addition to Christian literature, 
and the accompanying notes increase their value.”—Lutheran Observer, Phila. 


“hese narratives are of decided value as a foil to set off the 
brightness, beauty, and simplicity of the Gospels. When one reads the infinite 


absurdities of which even g 


men have been guilty, when trying to supplement 


the silence of scriptures on the childhood and youth of our Lord ; and compares, 


with such human attempts, the ¢ 


ired narmutive, these ar Gospels become 


at once evidential in value.”— terian, Wilmington, 


The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application. 
ALpey’s publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts allowed except as advertised. 


Rpoks sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


(1bd277) 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YORK: 


393 Pearl St.; P. O. Box 1227. CHICAGO : Lakeside Building, Clark and Adame Ste 


ant TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families su or 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


NO FEE For kecistration. 


Best facilities, eflicient service, large bus- 
imess in providing competent Teachers with posi- 
tions. Vacancies always on hand. Form for stamp. 
EMPLOYERS are served without charge, Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those who are net suitable. 
. KE. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


EX Cay, 
w? Teachers’ Bureau 
[Both Sexes.] 
a plies Professors, Teachers, Govern Mu- 


esses, 
Also Book-keepers, nographers, Copy- 

ists, to Business A. CULVE 


Avenue, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN 
AND 


weevern SCHOO! Agency 


Assists Teachers in yo lucrative positions ; 
introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 
No charge is made to those seeking teachers. 
Register at once. Address 

Miss RANNIE 8S. BURROUGHS, 
Novy. 21, 1887, MT. STERLING, KY. 


National Teachers’ and Stenographers’ Agency 
Room 13, 113 Adams Sireet, Chicago. 


Supplies Schools, Colleges, Academies, and Families 
with Teachers. Secures places for Teachers in the 
East, South, and West, at small cost. 
Correspondence solicited with Teachers, who have 
ability to fill responsible positions. 
Stenographers furnished to business men and the 
courts. Rents and sells school property. Circulars 
and Registry blanks sent free. 

A. T. PALM, Mgr. 


Desiring to locate else- 
00 bac ers where the coming-season 
are invited to correspond 
with us. ‘‘Am sure yours is the only correct plan,” 
writes a well known teacher who has tried other 
agencies. ‘* The four teachers you sent us are able,” 
etc.. writes a Superintendent. Facilities unrivaled, 
Send at once for circulars. Address 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, 
ELMHURST, ILL. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


Takes this apportunity to thank its numerous 
friends,—both teachers and school officers,—all 
over the nation, for their continued confidence and 
increased patronage, and to pledge to them fidel- 
ity and earnest effort in the future. Thirteen 
years we have been in the field, constantly extend- 
ing our lines, until now we literally oceupy every 
State and Territory, and have calls for teachers 
from other nations. Though ip the midst of the 
sharpest competition, during the past year we did 
one fifth more business than during the previous 
year. HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“More than three years ago, your good judgment 
indicated Miss L. K. P. as the teacher I wanted to 
introduce into our schools in Brazil modern methods 
of teaching, as practiced in the United States. I 
then felt full confidence in your choice, and your wis- 
dom has been proven by succeeding events. Her 
work has been a complete success. Now I want 


your assistance to fill her place.” E. L. H. 
Collegio Progresso, Rio de Janeiro. 
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OF EDUCATION. 


JOURNAL 


Vol. XXVII—No. 3. 


“Volume Ve --- 


w. N- 


A complete presentation of the principles 
with reference to early child-culture in home, 
Price, 


Mailed, post paid, on receipt of price. Special terms will be made on class supplies. Send for 


full descriptive circulars, ete. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


ernational Education Series, 
Epirep by WM. T. HARRIS, LL. D. 


Froebel’s Education of Man, 


Translated and furnished with ample Notes by 
HWAILMANN, 
Supt. of Public Schools, La Porte, Ind. 

of the New Education in all of its phases, particularly 
kindergarten, and school. 


NOW READY. : 
A. 8. Barnes & Co.'s Souvenir 


FOR 1888, 


THE ART OF PENMANSHIP, 


And a few suggestions as to the 


Best Methods of Acquiring a Neat and Plain 
Style of Writing. 

With beautifully lithographed original specimens of 
the best pa of Penmanship prepared expressly 
for the Souvenir by thirty-eight of the best Penmen. 
oar" Price 25 Crs.; sent postpaid to any teacher 
sending name on receipt of 10 cts. in postage stamps. 

Address: 
A. BARNES & Publishers, 


A. M.> 


#1.50. 


SUPLEE’S 
TRENCH 
ON WORDS. 


With an exhaustive analysis, Additional Words tor | 
Illustration, and Questions for Examination, by Prof. 
T.D. SUPLEE. ‘Trench “On the Study of Words,” 
originally in Leetures, was but qocety adapted for 
use a8 a textbook. ‘The editor has ae deplored 
this, in common with other teachers; hence the 
present volume. The advantages claimed for it over 
all other editions are self-evident. 12mo, cloth, 400 
pages. Net price, $1.00, 


Copies for examination sent postpaid for 75 cents. 


111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
42 Bleecker St., 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tt 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


15 Bromfield St., Boston, 
PUBLISH— Mailing Price. 
CROCKER’S Method of Teaching Geography. 


By LUCRETIA CROCKER, Supervisor of Boston 
Public Schools, - - - 


PHILIPS’ Historical Readers. 


FIFTY YEARS OF ENGLISH SONG ; 


Or, Selections from the Poets of the Reign of 
Victoria. Edited and arranged by HENky F. 
RANDOLPH. Four volumes, small 12mo, cloth, $5. 

Volume*. The Earlier Poets, The Blackwood Cote- 
rie and Early Scottish Poets. Volume **. The Poets 
of the First Half of the Reign. The Novelist-Poets. 
Volume ***. The Poets of the Latter Haif of the 
Reign. The Writers of Vers de Societe. Volume 
****, The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. The Bal- 
lad and Song Writers. The Religious Poets, 
Eacti volume is prefixed by complete biographical 

and bibliographical notes, and contains full indexes, 
including an index of pseudonyms and literary sobri 
quets. Anether feature is the explanatory notes, 
which give the approximate number of lines con- 
tained fh each poem not printed in full, an outline of 
the story, if any, and a description of the purpose of 
the poem, so that it is possible, from a perusal of 
selections and note, to form an intelligent opinion 
concerning the poem itself. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


A. C, ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N.Y. 


No. 1. 


PAYSON,DUNTON;®” 


CAREFUL 
SELECTIONS 


STEEL 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & O©0., 38 W, 23d St., N.Y. 
For SUPPLEMENTAL WORK. 


No. 117, Excelsior. . . 84 cents per gross 
No. 217, Intermediate, 84 cents per gross 
No. 317, Commercial, . 84 cents per gross 


No. 1. Stories from English History, - - .35 
. Early England, to the Year 1154, - .40 
5 “2 Middle id 1154 to 1603, - = .60 
“ 4. Modern “ 1603 to 1884, 60 
WOOD'S Natural History Readers. 
FOREICN By Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 
MANUFACTURE FIRST READER, « = © 


No. 115, School, . . . . 84 cents per gross 
No. 215, Half Stub, . . 60 cents per gross 
No. 315, Falcon, . . . . 60 cents per gross 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 


These pens are unsurpassed in auakty material, finish of points, easy action 
ura y. 
Inclose six cents and send for sample card, containing one of each number. 


and 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO. 


BOSTON NE 


W YORK 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
AGENCY FOR——— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD'S, Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- 
DON, AUCHNITZ’§ LErpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Standard Parliameutary Authority.” 


ROBERT'S RULES OF ORDER. 


Pocket Size. Price, 75 Cents. 


fF” It has a table which will aid a chairman to de- 
200 questions of importance without turning a 
af. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 
* “Thave been an advocate of it from the first. I do 
not know its equal.’’—Lieut.-Gov. Smith of Minois. 


“T would heartily commend the book to the stu- 
dent and to the stateman.”’—Hon. S. S. Cox. 

“A very lucid, compact, and convenient work.” — 
Senator Geo. F. Edmunds. 


“A compact and correct statement of the rules of 
order commonly acted upon in the senate.” — Sena- 
tor John Sherman. 


“It ought to be in the hands or the convenient pocket 
of every officer called to preside over deliberative 
bodies.” —Senator W. P. Frye. 


SHORT-UAND. 


: By far the BEST book on the subject is CROSS’S 
‘Eclectic Short-Hand.”” We claim that the demon- 
stration of the following four propositions is an un- 
answerable argument big the short-hand student 
should ado t the * Eclectic Short-Hand’ : ITIS THE 

RIEFEST; IT IS THE SIMPLEST; IT IS THE 
EASIEST TO WRITE ; IT 1S THE MOST LEGI- 
BLE. Send for circulars demonstrating the above or 
remit $2.00 and receive a copy (postpaid). Of this 
bane the Ghicago Times says: “ Unc uestionably 
the most thoroughly intelligent and philosophical 
system. . »« Better adapted to purposes of self- 
instruction than any other.’ 


Sold by Silver, Rogers, & Co.,50 Bromfield St., Bos- 
ton, and by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers. 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 


DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a aw graded series. 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. Lin | have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable 
the correct oes of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especial at the outset. 

‘or catalogue and particulars, ad@ress 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


CHICAGO 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged by 
American and European authority as the best of all 
Natural methods. 

FRENCH : First book, new edit. 75 cts.; old edit, 50 
ects. Second book, $1.00. GERMAN: First book, new 
edit., 75 cts.; old edit., 50 cts.; Second book, 81.00. Sold 
by BERLITZ & Co., 23 West 23d St, New York, and C. 
SCHOENHOFP, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 

For (gratis) instruction to teachers, sample pages, dis- 
count, ete., write to Prof. M. D. BERLITZ, 23 West 23d 
Street, New York. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway 
PUBLISH NEW YORK, 

Anderson’s Histories and Hist’! Benders; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetels French Course ; 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Eutchison’s Physiclogy and Mygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


“ A A New Volume Ready of DR. 
JOSEPH PARKER’S PEO- 


Every home, school, and office needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 


able, fresh as to information, and low 
in price. Johnson’s Universal 

Cyclopedia (1887) is ten years later 

than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 


Stu endous PLE’S BIBLE.” Seventh Old 
p Testament Volume. SAMUEL XVILI— and costs only half as much. 
” I, KINGS XIII. 13 volumes now ready. A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
Work. To be complete in 25 volumes. 8vo, 11 Great Jones St., New York. 
cloth, $1.50 per volume. Rev. C. H. 


Spurgeon pronounces it “ A Stupen- 
Spurgeon. dous Work.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, Astor Place, N, Y. 


Do You Wish a Botany 


That is simple, scientific, and beautifully illustrated ; 
written by one who is in the practical work of teach- 
ing ? If so, send One Dollar to 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 


‘Nar By ANY OTHER’ 


SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


WHAT CHOIRS NEED. 


ANTHEM BOOKS. 


Emerson’s Anthems of Praise. $1; per doz. $9. 
Perkins’ Anthem Marp. $1.25; per doz $12. 


Anthem Beok. $1.25; r doz. $12. 
Order with Ditson’s 
OZ 


Vox Laudis. 
Dows’ Responses and Sentences. 
per doz, $7.20. 
Perkins’ Easy Anthems. $1; per doz. $9. 
And many others. Please send for lists and de- 


scriptions. 


Singing Societies and Clubs need 
Chorus Books. as Emersou’s Chorus Book. $1. 
Perkins’ Glee and Chorus Book. $1. 
Apograph. Zerrahn. $1. 
Concert Selections. Emerson. $1. 
Also the Choruses of the Oratorios. (See lists.) 
Cantatas (Classic), as Mendelssohn’s Christus, 
40 cts.: Rheinberger’s Christoforus, $1; Three 
Holy Children, Stanford, $1 ; Fair Melusina, Hoff- 
man, 75 ets. ; Wreek of the Hesperus, Anderton, 
35 ets.; Battle of the Huns, Zollner, 80 cents. 
Cantatas (Scenic). Joseph’s Bondage, Chadwick. 
$1; Ruth and Naomi, Damrosch, $1; Rebecca 
songee, (easy) 65 cts. ; Esther Bradbury, (easy) 
50 cts. 
Also more than a hundred Masses, containing the 
best and sweetest of sacred music. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


NEW:.«GQOOD 
MUSIC BOOKS ISSUED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO. 
Modern Anthems, Vol. I. 
By W. F Supps. 208 pp. of the choicest original and 
selected anthems by this well-known writer. In 


every respect his best work of the kind. Price, $1.00 
by mail, postpaid. Will be ready Feb. lst. 


Dainty Songs 
for Little Lads and Lasses. By J. R. Murray. A 
most charming collection*ef bright and pleasin 


children's songs for use in the Kindergarten, Schoo 
or Home. Price, 35cts. by mail, postpaid. 


By H. P. Danks. A new and pretty operetta of mod- 
erate difficulty, for the use of amateurs. Price, $1.00 
by mail, postpaid. 

Murray’s 100 VYoluntaries. 


Edited by J. R. Murray. very superior collection 
of choice voluntaries for the Pipe or Reed Organ 
selected from the works of the great European com- 
posers. Price, $1.00 by mail, postpaid. 
All of the above are for sale by Music Dealers 
generally. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


Mention this paper. 


| Bowser’s Mathematical Text Books 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DIF- 
FERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 
with numerous examples. 8th edition. 12mo. 
Cloth. $2.25. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ANALYTIC 


GEOMETRY. Embracing Plane Geometry, and 
an Introduction to Geometry of Three Dimen- 
sions. 9th edition. 12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ANALYTIC 
MECHANICS. With numerous examples 12- 
mo. 3d edition. Cloth. $3.00. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HYDROME- 
CHANICS. With numerous examples. 2d edi- 
tion. 12mo. Cloth. $2.50. 


LIBERAL TERMS IN COLLEGES, 
FOR EXAMINATION. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND 
Publisher, Importer, and Bookseller, 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, New York. 
15 Astor Place, 


John Wiley & Sons 'New°vorn: 


PUBLISHERS OF 


SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS 


AND 
INDUSTRIAL WORKS. 


Send for Catalogues and Circulars ; free by mail. 
of THE JOURNAL for th~- years 


Bound Volumes 1877, 78, "79, 780, 780, "8B, 


%, sent to ny address. 


SPECIAL RATE 


307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL, 


and they will send to you ABpre G. HALL’s Lessons 
in Botany and Analysis of Plants. 


Eclectic Series — Announcements. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 

Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 

Westiake’s Common School Literature. 

Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline "laps. 


ANDREWS’S MANUAL OF 


LL.D., Marietta College. 


87 and 89 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Sheppard's Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


READINGS 
RECITATIONS | 


AND 
PLAYS 
COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 
240 Pages, only 30 Cts. 


Temperance Reapines, fact just what you are look- 
ing for to make up a first-class Lyceum Entertainment, School Exhibi- 
tion, Church Sociable or Parlor Theatrical. Price, 30 cents. Ask your 
Bookseller for No. 27, or send price to 
P. GARRETT & CO., 708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. @ 
Club Rates and List or Contents of all the Numbers sent pres, 
Every Number different. Nothing repeated. Get the full set. 


of Garrett's “100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” Series 


is now ready. It contains much original matter, 
ea meen. two capital new Farces), embracing 
Sentiment, Patnos, Humor, CHARACTER AND 
Dramatic Skxetcnes, Diarect, Reviciovs anp 


VOLAPUK 


The International Language. Send $1.00 for Hand- 
book of Volapuk, by CuAs. E. Spracus, to 8. R. 
WINCHELL & CO., 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Revised and Improved Edition of 


THE CONSTITUTION. 


A Manual of the Constitation of the United States, for the instruction of American 

Youth in the Duties, Obligations, and Rights of Citizenship. By I. W. ANDREWS, 

New Edition, Revised to date by the Author, thoroughly 

adapted to grammar, high-school and college grades ; re-set entire and printed 2a 
new type. 12mo., 408pp., $1.00. By mail, $1.17. 


McGUFFEY’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 


For Turrp Reaper Grape: Familiar Animals and their Wild Kindred. 
208 pp., full cloth. Introduction and sample copy price, 50 cents. > 

For Fourtu Reaper Grape: Living Creatures of Water, Land, and Air. 
208pp., full cloth. Introduction and sample copy price, 50 cents. (Nearly ready.) 


These books are liberally and accurately illustrated. The designs were drawn and engraved ex- 
pressly for the lessons they illustrate, and include actual pe of many famous po ogg 

The field of natural history is approached by simple d 
reading is awakened by addressing the universal love of living creatures, and habits of observation are 
cultivated by pointing out likenesses and differences in the forms and adaptations of animals. 


escription and anecdote. The interest in 


Essentials 60 
IS er S Geography. 
Address) | NEW ENGLAND PUB_Co., 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 437 ©. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, 'C. F, STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 


Zanie. 


| 
Laus Deo. Henshaw. $1; per doz. $9 [ $13.50. 
Santoral. Palmer & Twowbridge. $1; per doz. $9. : 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


